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NVESTMENT.—Persons desirous of 
INVESTING SUMS, from 20/. upwards, with absolute 
security, at good interest, for any period from two to twenty 
years, can have full particulars forwarded on application to 
the LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
WM. NEISON, Actuary and Secretary. 








- Fcclesiastical—Adbowsons, Ke. 
DVOWSON.—Mr. Ancona is 
instructed to SELL the ADVOWSON of a LIVING, 
desirably situate, in an agricultural district— offering the 
prospect of very early possession. 
Further particulars may be obtained by principals or their 


solicitors on application to Mr. Ancona, land agent, &c., 
21, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


EXT PRESENTATION— 
Mr. Ancona is instructed to offer for SALE, by Private 
Contract, with the prospect of immediate possession, the 
NEXT PRESENTATION to a LIVING, situate about thirty 
miles from London. There is a good house and offices, and 
an income from commuted rent-charge. 
Further particulars may be obtained by principals or their 
solicitors on application to Mr. Ancona, land agent, &c., 
21, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


O THE CLERGY.—The Sole Charge 

of a COUNTRY PARISH is WANTED by a Married 

CLERGYMAN in Full Orders, of Moderate Views, in a good 

and healthy neighbourhood, where a Furnished House would 
be given as part or instead of stipend. 

The Advertiser would not object to ADVANCE a Consi- 
derable SUM towards the Endowment of a DISTRICT 
CHURCH, with a prospect of obtaining the Incumbency. 

Address “‘ Rev. J. H.” care of Mr. Crerc Smits, Church 
Association, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 


CLERGYMAN, Resident near 
Reigate, halfway between London and the South Coast, 
wishes to LET his HOUSE for THREE or SIX MONTHS. 
It is contiguous to several Railways, and within an hours’ 
ride of London and Brighton. Or he would take in 
EXCHANGE DUTY, with a House in or near the Metropolis, 
a Seaport, or some Cathedral Town. 
Address “ Aliquis,” Post-office, Horley, near Crawley, 
Sussex. 








Sale. 


THE WELL-KNOWN AND VERY IMPORTANT COL- 


LECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF MONS. A. | 


DONNADIEU.—Five days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
of Literary Property, are preparing for immediate 
SALE by AUCTION at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, 
the very important collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of MONS. A. DONNADIEU. This collection is, perhaps, 
the most select that has ever been offered for public com- 
petition. It includes the entire collection of English Royal 
Autographs, formed by the late William Upcott, Esq., com- 
mencing with the very early period of Henry V., and which, 
by means of subsequent additions, numbers near 300 articles. 
The French series is equally important and extensive, com- 
mencing with Charles VII. ; and of other foreign sovereigns 
there are numerous, rare and important letters. The Col- 
lection likewise includes Autograph Letters of Nobles, 
Ecclesiastics, Poets, Painters and celebrities of every class, 
including some examplesof extraordinary rarity, and several 
perfectly unique. The whole are in the most beautiful 
preservation, and notwithstanding the rarity of the Auto- 
graphs, the documeuts themselves are frequently of far 
higher importance and interest as historical records, with 
which view they have been principally collected. The 
catalogue raisonné will be ready in a day or two, and will be 
sent (if in the country) on receipt of six stamps. 








Literature, &c. 


19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


A LL the NEW BOOKS may be read 
4 in succession at BULL'S SELECT LIBRARY, for 
ONE GUINEA A-YEAR. Subscribers of Two Guineas and 


upwards, have the New Books delivered at their residence, 


in London and its vicinity, free of charge. 


BULL’S NEW LIBRARY CIRCULAR, post free, to orders 


addressed Mr. BULL, 19, Holles-street. 


T THE PHRENOLOGICAL MU- 
SEUM, 367, Strand (near Exeter Hall), a POPULAR 
LECTURE is Delivered Every THURSDAY, at Half-past 
Two o’Clock, p.m, by J. P. BROWNE, M.D. Subject next 
rhursday : “ An Address to Parents on the True Nature of 
the Mental Faculties, and the Right Mode of Training them 
in Children.” The Lecture will be Illustrated by numerous 
Casts of Children interesting for their general precocity or 
for peculiar talents in one direction. 
Admission free on presenting a card.—The Museum is 








= 





Cducatron. 
CLERGYMAN, who graduated in 


Honours, and is Head Master of a Grammar School 
in a delightful situation in a northern county, has TWO 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Terms, Twenty-five Guineas 
perannum. No Extras, 

Address (prepaid) “A. Z.,” 36, Ely-place, Holborn-hill, 
London. 





At his Residence, PENRITH, CUMBERLAND, 


HE REV. GEORGE THOMPSON, 


Incumbent of Heathery Cleugh, Durham, and Evening 
Lecturer at the Parish Church, Penrith (formerly Head 
Master of Esk-Bank Academy, near Carlisle), intends re- 
ceiving SIX YOUNG GENTLEMEN, whom he will Prepare 
for PROFESSIONAL, CIVIL, or COMMERCIAL DEPART- 
MENTS OF LIFE. 

Also, TWO or THREE SENIOR STUDENTS, designed for 
the CHRISTIAN MINISTRY (in addition to the one now 
under Mr. Thompson's care), and who are decidedly pious 
and of Evangelical views, can be accommodated, and will be 
assisted in their preparation for the Sacred Office. Domestic 
arrangements are under the superintendence of a lady of 
eminent piety, and of considerable experience. 

Terms.—Board and Tuition, for Junior Pupils, Forty, and 
for Senior, Fifty Guineas per Annum. Washing, Two Guineas 
per Annum. Entrance, Two Guineas. 


Vacations: at Christmas, Two, and Midsummer, Four 


Three Months’ Notice previous to the removal of a pupil. 
Rerergrs.—The Rey. W. H. Milner, Vicar of Penrith; 
Thomas Scott, Esq., Brent House, Penrith. 





Hine Arts. 
LICHFIELD-HOUSE, 13, St. JAMES’S-SQUARE. 


HE GENERAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by the LIVING PAINTERS of ALL the 
SCHOOLS OF EUROPE, is NOW OPEN, on Mondays from 
Eleven o’Clock to Six, and in the Evening, lighted with gas, 
from Eight to Eleven o'Clock ; every other day from Eleven 
o’Clock, a.m., until Eight in the Evening. 


Admittance, One Shilling. 





PREPARED COLLODION FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HORE, THORNTHWAITE, and 
WOOD, Opticians, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, 
London, beg to announce that they have arranged with Mr. 
ARCHER, the Inventor of the COLLODO-IODIDE of 
SILVER, for the Instantaneous Production of Negative and 
Positive Pictures on Glass, for a Continuous Supply of the 
above, prepared by himself. Price per 0z., ls. 3d. 


Pure Pyrogallic Acid for developing, per drachm, 5s.— 


Glacial Acetic Acid, per oz., 1s.—Every, other Chemical and 
Preparation required for Photography. 





Open Daily for inspection and Consultations, from 11 to 4. 


O PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
AUTHORS, MANUFACTURERS, &c.—Mr. THOMAS 
GILKS, DRAUGHTSMAN and ENGRAVER on WOOD, begs 





respectfully to announce that he continues to execute all | 


orders entrusted to his care with promptness and a due re- 
regard to moderateness in charges. Specimens of every 
variety of work may be seen at his offices, and estimates for- 
warded to any part of the kingdom. 

170, Fleet-street, London. 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


OPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 


16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the | 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, | 


SERMONS, &c., greatly under the usual charges. Estimates 
sent free to all parts of the kingdom. Gentlemen wil! save 
nearly one half by employing Hore and Co. Manuscripts re- 
vised and prepared for publication on very moderate terms. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 
ATEMAN and HARDWICKE, 
PRINTERS, 38, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, respectfully announce to Ladies and Gentle- 
men desirous of publishing literary productions, that they 
possess ample Founts of Type, calculated for handsome!y 
and expeditiously PRINTING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
B. and H. can secure for Works printed by them the ad- 
vantage of being published by the first London houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood’s } £3 17 6 
Magazine, &c., on good paper, well pressed...) ~~ : 
1,000 ditto wines 5 10 0 
Forwarded (carriage free) to any part of the Kingdom; 


Specimens of Type, with Jnstructions to Authors for calcu | 


lating the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, 
transmitted on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 

OOD STATIONERY. 

Carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom ; 
Cream Laid note-paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream ; the best thick, 
6s. per ream; letter paper exactly double those prices; 
adhesive envelopes, 6d. per 100; very superior letter size 
envelope, with your own initial, ls. per 100; commercial 
envelopes, adhesive, 6s. 6d. per 1,000; commercial letter 
paper, 10s. per ream; note ditto, 5s. per ream; mourning 
note paper, five quires for 2s.; envelopes to match, Is. per 
100; outsides foolscap, 8s, per ream; very good insides 
foolscap, 12s. 6d. per ream; small note paper, Is. 9d. per 
ream : small envelopes to match, 2s. 9d. per 1000. The best 
sealing-wax, 3s. 9d. per pound; blotting paper, 15s., 20s., 
and 25s. per ream; prime large cartridge, 30s. per ream ; 
the original correspondence pens, ls. per gross—twelve gross 
for 10s.; machine-ruled paper, for accounts to any pattern: 
acount books made to suit all businesses; Scribbling or 
draft paper, 6s. 6d. per ream. Terms cash. A post-office 
order or London reference indispensable. 
ROBERT KERR, Chichester Rents, Lincoln's-inn, London. 

Norice.—Country dealers liberally treated with. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. D. W. MARKS, 
Just published, price 7s. 6d., Volume I. of 
| CQ ERMONS Preached on Various Occa- 


| sions, by the Rev. D. W. MARKS, at the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews. 


| New Publications. 


Published by Groomprripcs and Sons, Paternoster-row. To 
be had also of the Author, 48, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square. 





In 8yo., price 2s, 6d. (by post, 3s.) 


HREE SERMONS on the LESSON 


in the ORDER for the BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 





With a Critical Appendix in support of a New Version of the 
| By WILLIAM MILLS, D.D., formerly 
| of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Incumbent of the Chapel 
of St. John’s Hospital ; and Head Master of the Exeter Free 
| Grammar School. 
} 

] 


Twenty-ninth Verse. 


Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Chureh-yard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Spreat and Hoipen, Exeter. 


MANUSCRIPT SERMONS. 


Just published, printed in Lithography, price 17. 5s. each, 
Parts I., IL, and LIL. of 


IFTEEN ORIGINAL SERMONS, 
adapted for the Pulpit. By an EMINENT DIVINE 
of the Church of England. 

“These Sermons are evidently the production of a well- 
read and sound scholar; and, what is of more importance, 
of having been written by a good man in a truly Christian 
spirit, professing sound views in doctrine, and gifted with the 
happy talent of imparting such to others.” 


Also, may be had, the Second and Third Portions of 
SIXTY ORIGINAL SERMONS, of 

Twenty in each Portion. 12 10s. each. 
W. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row. 


Seventh Edition. 
Now ready, price Twopence or Eighteenpence per dozen, 


TRwO SAD DEATHS ON ONE 
SABBATH; or, GOD’S JUDGMENTS on TWO VERY 
COMMON SINS: TWO SERMONS, preached in the Parish 
Church of Amesbury, on Sundays, Feb. 2nd and Yth, 1851, 
by the Rev. FULWAR WILLIAM FOWLE, Prebendary of 
Salisbury Cathedral, Rector of Allington, and Perpetual 
Curate of Amesbury. 
Also, just published, price One Penny, or Ninepence per dozen, 
Fourth Edition, 

CONVICTION NOT NECESSARILY 
CONVERSION ; or, An Earnest Exhortation to an Awakened 
| Conscience to Strive and to Pray. A SERMON, being the 
Sequel to “ Two Sad Deaths on one Sabbath.” 

Salisbury : Georcr Brown, Canal. London: J. and C 
Moztey, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, 8vo., 15s. cloth lettered, 
NGLISH SYNONYMES 
EXPLAINED; in Alphabetical Order: with copious 
Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best Writers. 
To which is added, an Index to the Words. By GEORGE 
CRABB, A.M. Ninth Edition, carefully revised, and greatly 
improved. 
London: SimpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Music. 
MESSRS. COCKS'S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


NHURCH MUSIC.—Just published, 

a COLLECTION of NINETY-THREE CHANTS, for 

the use of the United Church of England and Ireland, come 

piled by JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham, with copious 

introductory remarks. Vocal Score, with organ accompani- 
ment, price ls. 4d. 


MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, &c., are 
respectfully invited to inspect the warehouses of Messrs. 
R. COCKS and CO., where will be found an excellent stock 
of superior PIANOFORTES, from 22 guineas upwards, 
manufactured by them for all climates. Their Musical Publi- 
cations, likewise, will be found to exceed, in excellence and 
number, those of any other house in Europe. Catalogues of 
instruments and music to be had gratis, and postage free, on 
application. N.B.—-Pianofortes carefully packed in cases 
lined with zinc. 


The GREAT GLOBE QUADRILLES. 
By STEPHEN GLOVER. Piano, 3s.; Duets, 4s, Also, by 
the same distinguished Author, Mamma’s Quadrille, Papa’s 
ditto, solos, each 3s; duets, each 4s.; Mammas’s Galop, 2s. ; 
Papa’s Polka, 2s.; Osborne Quadrille, 3s. ; duet, 4s. ; the Six 
Palace Band Marches, each 2s. ; Royal Hyde-park March, 3s. ; 
Home March, 3s.; Alpine March, 2s. 6¢.; Prince Arthur’s 
March, 3s. ; and Fantasia on Airs of all Nations, 4s. 


NEW MUSIC.—Just Published, a 
CATALOGUE of NEW VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, being Part IX. of the General Catalogue of Musical 
Works published by Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO. To 
be had gratis, and postage free, upon application to the pub- 
lisher, 6, New Burlington-street, London. Messrs. COCKS 
and CO. are now selling their elegant Pianos at 22 guineas 

| and upwards. List of prices gratis, and postage free. 
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New Publications. | 





Now ready, 
RRORS IN THE CHURCH; their 
Origin, and Our Position with Regard to them. A 


SERMON Preached at the Visitation held in St. Mary’s, 
Stafford, May 26, 1851, by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BRIGHT. 


Published by Hatcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 








Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


HE MORNING STARS; a Treatise 


_ (en permanence) as suggested by the Great E —_ 
of the Works of Industry of all Nations. By the Rey. 
PASHLEY, M.A., Curate of Sedgeberrow. 

London : T. HatcHarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


| 


NEW WORK BY REY. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
Of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, Covent Garden. 


{pet FAMILY DEVOTION ; 


GUIDE TO FAMILY WORSHIP. 


| 
The work will be published in Monthly Parts, price One | 
Shilling each. Every Part will contain four sheets, or 32 | 
quarto pages. It will be completed in 23 parts, forming One 
Volume. ‘The printing and paper will be of a superior | 
character. 
London: Hat, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 








In the press, 


HE SIXTH E DITION of THE 
d LAW and PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION and of | 
ELECTIONS. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

This Work contains all the Statutes. and Cas2s decided to | 

this time; with full Instructions for the management of 
tegistration, and the conduct of an Election. 
Law TIMEs Office, 29, Esse x-street, Strand. 
REY. D. aU LBERT’S TREATISES. | 
ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALLA, and 
EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and SUPREMACY, in One 
VoL, price 3s, 

“ Temperate and very sensible essay on Christian Educa- | 
tion. ° Mr. Hulbert advocates education, 
but not such as et speakers in Willis’s Rooms appeared to | 
desire: his plan would be to diffuse the ‘fullest secular 
knowledge as precursory to competent and needful Christian | 
knowledge.'”—7he Critic: London Literary Journal. 

“The Essay on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He | 
disputes with great success upon the Roman figment of Ex- | 
treme Unction, and his panacea on Education is a very sen- | 
sible one.” — Woolmer’s Exeler Gazette. 

“‘A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Education’ 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that | 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s 
writings—a practical fuseful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid ; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look ‘the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.”"—Portsmouth Times. 

“He writes a multitude of good things, and we sincerely 
wish them extensive circulation.”—Christian Times. 

* A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose 
works will recompense any; for there is a substratum of 
practical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- 
ductions.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

“Mr. Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. His book is 
edifying in the extreme, interesting, and, we may say, cal- 
culated toafford not only instruction but comfort. Its greatest 
charm is its perspicuity; for he is profound without being 
mysterious.” —T7he Era 

The Watchman, The Leader, The Nonconformist, and 
many other organs of opinion, have most warmly com- 
mended ‘‘ Education,” &c.; and ‘The Critic says of “ Ordi- 
nation,” &c., ‘‘The rev. author has brought much learning 
and considerable powers of reflection and of reasoning to 
his task, and the volume will not be read without profit, 
even by those who may dissent from his views.” 

London: Painrer, 342, Strand, and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, royal 12mo., cloth, lettered, 
price 10s. 6d., sent postage free to any part of the kingdom. 


UAKERISM; or, the STORY OF 
MY LIFE. By A LADY, who, for forty years, was 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

“ This extraordinary publication. * ® * * The author 
writes as a member of the Church of England, in a serious 
and devout spirit.”—John Bull. 

“ We have opened this book with real curiosity, and have 
not been disappointed, It bears undoubted marks of truth. 
The authoress tells her own tale in a plain, clear style, that 
has often much that is graphic in it.”—7he Critic. 

“The authoress treats of Quakerism generally, and con- 
nects it with an amusing autobiography in particular.”— 
Church and State Gazette. 

“Its design is opened and avowed, and the method by 
which it seeks to attain its object is equally distinct and 
clear.” —T7att's Magazine. 

“*A work of decided ability.”—Mortimer O'Sullivan, D.D. 

“This very odd and amusing book. * * There | 
is a great deal of curious information respecting the dis- | 
cipline of the society.”—Zvening Herald. 

“ Both entertaining and instructive; a pleasant volume; 
a very searching and complete exposure.”— Warder. 

“The life has evidently marks of truth and reality | 
throughout; contains many curious glimpses of Quaker | 
discipline and manners.”—Spectator. 

} 
| 








~ “© Will repay a perusal, its diction is peculiarly striking. 
The incidents are droll to an extreme degree.”— Britannia. 

“ The statements and disclosures contained in it will prove 
most damaging to the society. Written in a lively style.”— 
Christian Penny Journal. 

There is no denying the cleverness of these sketches. The 
student of manners will find some quaint specimens of 
behaviour recorded in these pages.” —Atheneum, | 


Dublin : Come EL B. OLpHAM, 8, Suffolk-street. } 
, and G,. SEELEY; and WHITTAKER and Co. 


London: Kk. 


Printed in Large Type for Children. 


HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 

sy Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates; orin eight Parts, 6d. each. 

Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 


of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 


| Anthorities; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
| &c. &c.—Questions attached to each chapter, and the plan 


and style adopted which has met with so much. success. in 
her History of Rome. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES; with five plates, map, and Chronological Table, 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d,; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; 


r, | or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 


with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the 
| Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; 
er, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign Modern Authorities. With 
Questions to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map 
of the Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 
with two Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

GERMANY, and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE; with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound, 

TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 


| including GREECE; with three Historical Plates and.a Map, 


3s. 6d. bound. 


POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE ; 


| with three Plates anda Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


ITALY and SWITZERLAND; with 
three Historical Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound, 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM; with two 
Historical Plates and a Map, 2s, 6d. bound. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss 
CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


| Just published, with illustrations, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 


bound, the sixth edition, enlarged, of 


The PLAY GRAMMAR. By Miss 
CORNER. 
Also, at the same price, with Map, 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. (Asa Junior Class Book.) 


para and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 

SONS in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous illustrations, 
price ls. paper cover, and ls. 6d, clothh By ANNA MARIA 
SARGEANT; after the same style and manner as Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most 
useful information, Is. 6d. bound in cloth. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE 
to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or 
without the Maps and Use of the Globes, 1s, 6d. bound, 

London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; Loneman, 
SimPK1In, Hamitton, and WutrraKerR, Paternoster-row ; 
Teea, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKERMANN, Strand; and 
all Booksellers. 





MUSICAL GENIUS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Preparing for publication, at WOODLEY’S Somerset County 
Lithographic and Letter-press Printing Offices, Taunton, 


HE SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 
A Series of Twelve, one to be issued on the Ist of every 
Month. By SOMERSE TSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 
to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Proprietors of these Polkas 
have thought that in these days of “Great Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should see what the musical 
genius of this fair county is capable of accomplishing; and 
under this impression they have determined to issue the series 
of Polkas above-mentioned, which they have every reason to 
believe will be found well worthy the patronage of those to 
whom it is respectfully dedicated. This ‘* Exhibition of 
[Musical] Industry ” was opened on the Ist of July, and will 
continue open twelve months, on the expiration of which it 
will “ positively close.” Tickets, Single Copies, ls.; The 
Series, 10s. Among the contributions already announced are 
Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM, Mr. J. G. JONES, Mr. J. G. 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8S. SUMMERHAYES, 
Miss A. W: , and Mr. WOODLEY. 

The work will be printed on full-sized music paper, for 
the Pianoforte, each Polka being separate, and having a 
highly-ornamented title-page. The one issued is by Mr. 
PRIDHAM. 

Orders may be sent to Mr. Wooptey, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton; or to any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

London Agents: Messrs. CRAMER, BEALF, and Co., 
Regent-street. 





n a few days, 

The WEST of ENGLAND and the EXHI- 
BITION of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esq. Two 
Books, post 8vo., with ow and Woodcuts, 

the press, 

The CHURCH ‘OF "EN GLAND candidly 
EXAMINED and Duly APPRECIATED. By the Rev. JOHN 
PRIDHAM, Vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire. One large yolume, 
demy 8vo. 

Preparing for publication, 

FARMING IN SOMERSET. Bya 
SOMERSETSHIRE FARMER. Post 8vo., with Lithographs, 


| Maps, and other Ilustrations. 





New Publications. 


NEW COUNTY COURTS RULES AND PRACTICE. 
Just published, price is. 6d, 


TNHE NEW RULES of PRACTICE 
in the COUNTY COURTS, with a copious Index. By the 

EDITOR of THE COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE. In 

a small volume, for the pocket. Price Is. 6d. It will be sent 

by post, free, to any person inclosing 18 postage-stamps. 

County Courts CuHRonicLe Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 
and by order, of all Booksellers in the country. 





n the press, 


HE FOURTH EDITION of COX 
and LLOYD'S LAW and PRACTICE of the COUNTY 
COURTS, as amended by the new Rules and Statutes, 
divided into 15 Books, and comprising all the Forms, the 
Cases decided to this time, the Statutes, and Instructions for 
Officers, Practitioners and Suitors. Price 18s. cloth. By 
EDWARD W. COX and MORGAN LLOYD, Esquires, 
Barristers-at-Law. 
County Courts CHRONICLE Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 


HE MAGISTRATE and PARISH 
and MUNICIPAL LAWYER, edited by A, BITTLE. 
STON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, published on the lst of each 
month, price ls., is designed to give to MacistRavEs Instruc- 
tions in their Duties, with all the Law they are required to 
administer, in a compact form, and ata trifling cost. It 
contains Articles on the Duties, &c., of Magistrates and 
Parish Officers; the Cases decided; the new Statutes; 
the Forms required, Magisterial Intelligence, &c. Orders, 
may be sent to 
THE MAGISTRATE Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 














BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR, 


, the attainment of which is so desirable, may ree 
obtained by HOVENDEN'S EXHIBITION COMPOUND 
CREAM, an entirely New and Exquisite Preparation, and as 
an article for the Toilet, will be found beautiful and unique. 
Price ls. 

Sold by all Hair Dressers, and at the Manufactory, 57 and 
58, Crown-street, Finsbury, London. 

N.B. Proprietor of the celebrated Extract of Lavender, 
price ls. 6d, and 3s, 6d. 


OMESTIC SANITARY 

MEASURES.—Places in gardens rendered as comfort- 
able as the best constructed water-closets, by the PATENT 
HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, 
entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia, Any 
carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 1Z Sold only at 
FIFE and Co.’s Scientific Repository, 26, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden, London, sole depot for the Patent Hermeti- 
cally-sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1/. 4s., 2/. 6s., 
and 3/.; also improved Portable Water Closets, with pump, 
cistern, and self-acting glass valve.—Orders by post attended 
to. 








IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by 
the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 
Bowels, and Dissolving Urie Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 
as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affec- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable.—-On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.—Sold by the sole consignee, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and by alt 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through- 
out the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s, 6d., 
1ls., ‘and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, Qs. 
each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “‘ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,”’ 
and to see that his name is stamped on each label in green 
ink, as follows:—‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.” 


HE GREAT EXHIBITION. — 
HINTS TO VISITORS.—Of the vast assemblages of 
persons who will visit the ‘‘ Metropolis of the World,” a large 
majority will have heard of the reputation or tested the 
merits of Rowland and Sons’ Elegant and Long-Established 
Toilet Preparations. Among the tens of thousands who will 
grace the Industrial Fair, every nation will contribute bright 
samples of its youth, beauty, and fashion. The frequenters 
of the Ball, the Public Assembly, and the Promenade, will 
find both personal comfort and attraction promoted by the 
use of R. and Sons’ valuable aids ; and what better marks of 
esteem can be offered to friends on their return home as a 
Memento of the Great Exhibition, than a Packet of Row- 
lands’ Unique Discoveries. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth, and for 
preserving, improving, and beautifying the human_ hair. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. per bottle, 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying 
the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous eruptions, 
sunburn, freckles, and discolourations, and for rendering the 
skin soft, clear, and fair, Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d, per bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving 
and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and for 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, together 
with their general use by the Aristocracy and the elite of 
Fashion, and the confirmation, by experience, of the infallible 
efficacy of these creative renovating specifics, have characterised 
them with perfection, and given them a celebrity unparal- 
leled. 

BewARE oF IMITATIONS.~-The only genuine of each bears 
the name of ‘‘RowLanps,” preceding that of the article on 
the wrapper or label. 


Sold by A. Rowianp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by chemists and perfumers. 
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ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS. 


The following is the Scale of Charges for Advertisements in 
Tus Critic, and the price may be sent by Post-ofice, or Vf | , ; 
| are being made in the contents and arrange- 


Jess than ll. in postage stamps : 
SCALE OF CHARGES. 
Six lines or (Sixty Words) socodvecss BO OO 
For every additional Thirty Words...... 0 1 0 
In accordance with the suggestions of many of the CLERGY, 
who are desirous of adopting Tue Critic the medium for 
their Advertisements, we beg to state that a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent. from the scale prices will be made for 
all Advertisements transmitted by them. 








The SeconD QUARTERLY Part for 1851 is now ready, price 3s., 
for convenience of Book-club circulation. It contains as 
much reading-matter as two of the Quarterly Reviews. 

Tar Critic is published in monthly parts, in a wrapper, 

ice 18. 

A Porrrouio for preserving the current numbers of THE CRITIC, 
may be had of the Publisher or through any Bookseller. 
Price 5s. 
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“S, 8.” (Portland.)—His letter has been sent to the writer. We 
cannot account for his mistake, unless it is that the author had 
successfully concealed his views at the commencement of the 


ik. 
OW. W. K.”—We make it.a rule not to publish cases without 
names, 
“E, K.”—We are compelled to decline, with thanks, all poetical 
contributions. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have received complaints of the non- 


arrival of several numbers of THe CrirIc, | 


Lonpon Literary JourRNAL, and of delay 
in the arrival of others. 


tually delivered to complain to him. In many 
cases the addresses forwarded to the publisher 


have not been sufficiently ample, or have been | 


so illegible as to defy a correct rendering. He 
would thank those subscribers whose copies 
are not correctly addressed to point out the 
error to him, that it may in future be set right. 


The Publisher would | 


be obliged to all whose numbers are not punc- | 


TO READERS. 
Ir will be seen that extensive improvements 


ments of THz Lonpon Lirerary JOURNAL. 
Its rapidly extending circulation justifies the 
engagement of the services of the ablest writers 
in every department, and no pains nor cost 
will be spared to make it in all respects worthy 
of the gratifying support which it has received. 

Leading Articles on Literature and Literary 
Men are a novelty which has been much 
approved. 

We commence in this number a fortnightly 
report of the Progress of Science. 

We purpose to do the same with the other 
departments of Art and Music. 

Our readers will doubtless recognise in many 
of the papers in this and the two preceding 
numbers the contributions of distinguished 
writers, who will, perhaps, be as readily known 
by their styles as if their names had been 
appended. 


LITERARY JOURNAL now exceeds five thou- 
sand, being a considerably larger circula- 
tion than is enjoyed by any other Literary 
Journal in Europe, and every day brings 
additions; its value as a medium for Advert's2- 


Advertisers wishing to know of what classes the 
subscribers consist may inspect the list at the 
office. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE DAY. 

| NOTES BY AN OBSERVER. 

| Mr. Thackeray's lectures— Respectability” of Men of 
Letters—Present condition of the Author—Proposal 
Sor a Parliamentary Committee on the subject— 
International Copyright on American Piracy—The 
| Copyright Meeting in the Hanover Square Rooms— 
Bulwer and Ernest Jones—Reciprocity and Free 
Trade—The Rev. Mr. Kingsley—His Works and 


probable development—The “Emancipation of 

Women”—What next?—Proposal for an Eman- 

cipation of Children. 
Wet! THACKERAY gave his last lecture on Thursday 
week, and one pleasant voice more is silent for a while. 
He has reaped golden opinions by his “ course,” and 
some other things of the same metal, without which 
(as times go), opinions are worth little; so that he need 
not regret that he departed from his first purpose, and 
did not cross the Atlantic to deliver them there. When 





when a “meeting” is thinly attended, or the like, the 
blame is laid upon the “ Great Exhibition.” Yet, look 
at the aristocracy crowding on a hot Thursday to fill a 
long room in King-street, St. James’s, and listening 
| intently while a tall, thick-set, elderly man, with greyish 


reads in a grave, low tone, reflections on such anti- 
quated people as Swirr and SreELr, AppIsoON and 
Pore, StrERNE and GotpsmitrH. But then the tall 
elderly man is the author of Vanity Fair and Pendennis, 
and the people who rush to hear him are members of 
the aristocracy, which he has satirized more keenly 
than any of kis contemporaries! And moreover, with 


about the writings of his humorist-heroes being well 
| aware that they are rather obsolete now, and that his 
| audience, which has been reared on the “ spicy” diet of 
| modern French novels and his own, will not care much 
for criticism on the plainer food of their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. So he addresses himself to the 
biographies of his wits—Swirt's loves and gloom— 
Dicky STEELE’s careless and borrowing boyhood— 
| Pope’s aristocratic career, or the sentimental SreRNr’s 
ill-treatment of his wife, knowing very well that, though 
few of his audience ever wrote a verse or an essay, they 
have ail more or less lived, and may be made to take an 
interest in the lives of their predecessors. It was to be 
| expected that, dealing with such people as ADDISON, 
| the Secretary of State, and Porr, the friend of the great, 
he would have something to say on the relations of men of 
letters to the aristocracy, and the vexed question of the 
present condition of the man of letters. Speaking of 
The Duneiad, in his lecture on Pore, Mr. THACKERAY 
traced to its influence the origin of a general belief in 
the disrespectability of authorship—that authors were 
low people who lived in garrets, and drank gin. It is 
true that, as Dr. Jonson remarks with stoical calm- 
ness, “ Pore seems to be of an opinion not very un- 
common in the world, that to want money is to want 
everything,” but Pork did not make the opinion, nor 
| had, I believe, the poverty of authors any great connec- 


tion 


| really a worse one? 
? | Mr. THACKERAY 
The List of Subscribers to THz Lonpon 


ments will, therefore, be readily understood. | 


recent Sermon—The Co-operative principle and its | 


with the contempt in which they were held, 
Surely, it sprang rather from their professional conduet, 
from their degeneracy into prostitute hirelings, ready to 
do the dirty work of any bookseller or politician—like 
many reviewers and newspaper writers now-a-days. 
Jounson through most of his life was poor, yet who 
has done so much as he to restore dignity to authorship? 
Worpswortn's income at the best was seldom equal 
to that of Mr. ArtHUR PENDENNIS. Yet, which 
would have been received with most respect in society— 
Mr. PENDENNiIs or Mr. WorpswortH? Let an 
author be a man of genius and probity, capable of in- 
structing and convincing, and he will be “ respectable,” 
even although he live in a garret. To drink too much 
gin is certainly not desirable, but is the real heinousness 
of the offence diminished, if the author grow suddenly 
rich and drink too much champagne? The last lectare 
was delivered on Thursday week, the subjects SreRNE 
and GoLpsmirH, and was, perhaps, the most common- 
place of the course. Srerne’s faults were, as is usual 
now, exaggerated, and GoLpsmira's diminished. Yet, 
if a less amiable man than GoLpsmirH, was STERNE 
In the course of this last lecture, 
skilfully took occasion to rebut 
(without naming them), some objections that have been 
made to his view of life, the “sardonic divings after 
the pearl of truth” of the critic of the Times, and 
declared that ours was a most genial and pleasant 
world. Iam happy to hear it, Mr. THAcKEeRAY, but 
why then, so bitter in your books? Does Vanity Fair, 
does Pendennis give one the idea of a most genial and 
pleasant world? And so good-bye, Mr. THACK ERAY, 
with thanks for the amusement which your books have 
given me. May your next lectures be as successful as 
these have been, and may the world always seem to you 
a most genial and pleasant one! ; ; 
The condition of the British Author is evidently a 
rising topic, although one about which there is quite as 


| much dispute as the condition of the British farmer. 


anything breaks down or is unsuccessful in London, | 


hair, large head, and spectacles upon an imperfect nose, | 


great judgment, Mr. THACKERAY avoids saying much | 


In the sketch of modern literary life given in Pendennis, 
you see a young gentleman of no extraordinary genius 
and accomplishments stepping into the literary profes- 
sion, and by dint of scribbling, he is in a few years on 
the point of forming a “ brilliant alliance” and obtain- 
ing a seat in Parliament. The promoters of the New 
Guild of Literature and Art do not, on the one hand, see 
so smiling a prospect for future Pendennises, and propose 
to have endowments of a 1001. a year for “rising young 
men,” and of larger sums for the aged veterans of the 
pen. I wonder some enterprising Member of Parliament 
does not move for a select committee to inquire into the 
condition of the author, “ with power to call for persons 
and papers.” What an amusing “ blue book” might be 
the result! Fancy the evidence of the “ Dons” of pub- 
lishing and literature on their past and present pro- 
ceedings—the complaints of the authors against the 
publishers, and vice versé—the revelations of modern 
Grub-street—why it would beat Macautay’s History 
in sale, and the proceeds might be devoted to the fund 
of the Guild of Literature and Art. Meanwhile, there 
is one feasible measure of justice to the British Author, 
which is pressingly required, and can be advocated by 
any honest man—an international copyright with Ame- 
rica. We are not more dependent upon the Yankees 
for bread-stuffs, nor are their bodies more dependent 
upon us for cotton-clothing than are their minds upon 
our authors for intellectual nourishment. With but few 
exceptions, every piece of print that appears here of the 
slightest mark or with the slightest amusement in it, is 
reprinted in America, and not a farthing of the proceeds 
comes or can come into the pocket of its British Author. 
And now Lord CAMPBELL has proclaimed that while 
the British author can have no copyright in America, 
the American anthor can have it here! When you 
speak of Government encouragement of literature, some 
people here cry out, “ Authors must take their chance 
like other people!” But they have not got the same 
chance. A wine-merchant may keep his port for fifty 
years if he pleases, and then announce with great pomp 
the high value it kas received from its existence of half 
acentury. But the poor author’s book, at the expira- 
tion of forty years (in some cases just when it is begin- 
ning to pay) may be seized upon by any bookseller, and, 
as regards America, it ecases to be his when it crosses 
the Atlantic. The cotton-spinner ships his yarn for 
Boston or New York; but the anthor, if he ship his 
book, ships it only to be stolen. Nay, the lecturer, 
musician, singer, actor, may fill their pockets by selling 
their respective wares to the vast public beyond the 
Atlantic; the author is the only person who can derive 
no advantage from it. Hitherto, in this bad arrange- 
ment, there has been this spice of alleviation (if allevi- 
ation it can be called) that we could give the Yankees 
a Rowland for their Oliver, and steal’ their books in 
return; but, how few of them are Worth the trouble} 
Now, however, Lord Camprety has deprived’ns of 
even that poor satisfaction, and it was with some inte- 
rest that I went on Tuesday to the public’ meeting, in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, of British Authors and 
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Publishers, with BoLWER in the chair, to consider the 
question of foreign copyright. 

The British Authors did not “turn out” in great 
numbers, and there were not over many publishers on 
the platform. Indeed, unless on some subject of great 
public and engrossing interest, or when some very “ great 
gun” is to be present, who is there goes to meetings now- 
a-days, when you can read the whole proceedings and 
speeches in The Times newspaper? After what one has 





by his look, which is nothing more than that of what is 
called a gentlemanly man. His dandyism must lie 
chiefly in his vicissitudes of costume. One day, I hear, 
he comesout all white, another day all black—on Tues- 
day he was brown. But, black, or white, or brown, he 
made a good legal and general speech, delivered with 
the address and air of a man who would not make a 


proclaim for ever, the doctrine of liberty, fraternity, and 


sensation in the House of Commons, but would play an | 


official part (which he says has been offered him) with 
fair success. Mr. Boun, the well-known publisher of 
a series whose appearance forms an era in publishing, 
read long extracts from his pamphlet, and a Rev. Dr. 
WortHINGTON produced an amusing effect by his 


reiterated laudations of “the honourable Baronet.” The | : 
| sant effect from the platforms which they have long 


| been in the habit of mounting there. 


resolutions, rather unhappily, I think, were simply to 
the effect of procuring a declaratory act, and no mention 
was made of reciprocity, which was an omission of con- 
siderable importance. It gave a handle toErnest JONEs, 
the Chartist, to denounce the whole object of the meeting 
as a proclamation of the right of general piracy. 1 had 
not seen JONES since April, 1848, when he was the most 
frantic orator of the National Convention. Time, im- 
prisonment, and the cares of newspaper-editing, have 
sobered his elocution and manner, but the old tone of 
affected emphasis was there still. Mr. Jones wished 
that England would give the example of generosity to 
the world—not steal foreign books herself, but allow 
her own to be everywhere stolen—and the force of 
example would naturally bring about reciprocity. Alas! 
human nature and national greed must change first. 
Look at Free Trade! It was but the other day, that 
M. Turers descended from the tribune of the National 
Assembly, among the cheers of a large majority, after a 
speech to the effect that France should profit as much 
es possible by the Free Trade of other countries, but 
maintain a rigid system of Protection at home. 

The Rev. C#ar.es Krnastey, the Rector of Eversley, 
Hants, has just published a sermon on The Duty of the 
Church to the Masses, which, and the circumstances 
connected with it, have made some noise, and even got 
into the leading articles of the daily papers, a notoriety 
seldom enjoyed by modern sermons. It was preached 
4wo or three Sundays ago, in St. John’s Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, and I had heard so much of him to 
excite interest and curiosity, that I resolved to go and 
hear him. Mr. Krnasiry is a youngish clergyman of 
the Church of England (in which his father holds a 
conspicuous cure), a stout assertor of its doctrines, but 
holding, withal, views respecting the duties of the priest 
as a social and political agent, which are novel and 
startling. His first appearance in literature was made 
a few years ago, with the publication of a sort of dra- 
matic poem, The Saint's Tragedy, of which the object 
was to represent medieval Christianity as the guardian 
of the poor against the rich. Alton Locke, Tailor and 


Poet, his next publication, everyone has heard of, and | 


another striking novel of his, Yeast, a Problem, has 
just been reprinted from Frazer's Magazine, to which 
he is a frequent contributor, As Alton Locke was 
meant to pourtray the evils of competition and over- 
crowding in the large towns, so Yeast deals chiefly with 
the miseries of the peasantry, although it contains pic- 
tures of rural life and manners, and love-vicissitudes 


and romance, which give it a charm to the mere novel- | 


reader. At Eversley, Mr. Krncstry, I hear, discharges 
the duties of his station with energy and originality, 
and he has lately been induced to extend his operations 
in a way which many will consider questionable. 
Along with Professor Maurice, of King’s College, and 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, he forms the head and soul 
of a new movement among the London working classes, 
for the establishment of co-operative workshops, and he 
has been active in preventing them from falling to 
pieces, as they might naturally be expected to do, as 
the co-operative principle is at present understood. I 
learn that, even among the best friends of that principle, 
actual experience has confuted the notion of democratic 
workshops, and if the experiment continues it will pro- 
bably assume the following shape:—Philanthropic or 
speculative persons will advance capital for a co- opera- 
tive workshop, exercise a general control, and limit the 
profits to a certain per centage, dividing the rest among 
the workmen. This is a perfectly legitimate operation, 
and has the sanction of Joun Sruarr Mitu. But to 
return to Mr. Krncstry. The church was crowded, 


chiefly by members of the middle claas, and the sermon, 
which was very eloquent, was a popular exposition of 
the sacraments, and of the functions of a priesthood, 
as meant, the former to symbolize, and the latter to 


heard of BuLwer’s dandyism, I was agreeably surprised | ground of admiration for his books. 


equality!’ There was a good deal of denunciation of 
existing social arrangements, and when the sermon was 
closed, and the congregation was preparing to retire, 
the minister of the church, from the reading-desk, 
quietly and briefly protested against much of what had 
just been said. A letter from Professor MAURICE, 
prefixed to the printed edition of the sermon, asserts 
that the Minister had invited Mr. Ktnesey on the 
Mr. KInGstey is 
of the middle size, with dark features and a good voice, 
and is evidently a man who will make a noise in the 
world. 

Where is “emancipation” to stop? The new num- 
ber of The London and Westminster contains an article 
on the emancipation of—women, as if hitherto they had 
been a kind of whip-driven negroes. Why shouldn't 
the ladies vote at elections? say the new prophets. 
What next? A large portion of the American women 
have long been emancipated, and the introduction of the 


| female element into public life is one of the most notab!e 








features of Yankee civilization, and not a very gratify- 
ing one. Their latest movement across the Atlantic is 
to take to trowsers and tunics, which will have a plea- 


GrorGE SAND’s 
is an old story, but even sober Germany counts its 
“emancipated women” by the hundred, and here in 
England we have Miss MARTINEAU and her “ Mesmeric 
Atheism.” What next? Shall it be an emancipation of 
children? A juvenile movement against the birch 
lessons and physic would be well supported by sub- 
scriptions, even to the present detriment of the lollipop 
shop. I throw out the hint to any infant HERCULES 
disposed to strangle serpents in his cradle. 

FRANK GRAVE. 








RAMBLES IN THE BY-WAYS OF 
LITERATURE. 
CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 
In astrange little work entitled the Nuga Venales, 
first published in 1663, but many times since then 
reprinted, the anonymous author has propounded 
several curious questions, and among others the 
following: “Which is the best nose?” To this 
query he replies by affirming that large noses are 
best: “Examine,” he says, in support of his 
argument, “the portraits of all the Roman 
Emperors; Numa’s nose was half a foot in length, 
which acquired for him the surname of “ Pompi- 
lius,” or as one might say, a superlative nose. 
According to PLutarcu, Lycuraus and Soion 
enjoyed the same physical advantage in common 
with all the kings of Italy, Tarquin only excepted, 
but then contemplate the sad fate of this last 
individual. A large nose,” he continues, “is in- 
variably a sign of wisdom, and HomeEr’s nose, 
which was seven inches in length, is a proof of 
what I have advanced. From whence springs 
these two proverbs: that wise men smell afar off, 
and, that fools have no noses.” 

“Targe noses,” says VIGNEUL MARVILLE, a 
French writer of the seventeenth century, “are 
honoured and esteemed in every part of the world 
except China and among the Tartars; the flat 
or snub nose, on the other hand, displeases, and is 
moreover of bad augury. The celebrated French 
general ANNE DE Montmorency, Constable of 
France, was snub-nosed, and at court went by the 
nick-name of “ Le Camus” (the flat nosed.) The 
Duc pe GutseE, son of him who was assassinated at 
Blois, was also flat nosed, and I know a gentle- 
man who, holding in veneration the illustrious 
houses of Guise and Montmorency, was in despair 
at the fact of there being a snub-nosed member 
in each family.” 

Since, then, it would appear that large noses 
are the best, we must conclude that those of 
Tirus Livy, AnGetus Poritran, St. CHar_es 
BorroMEo, canonized by Pore Pavt V., about 
the year 1610, Leon1 of Ancona, president of the 
Academia Della Virtu in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, * the Portugese poet Camorns, and the 
English writer Kerr—upon whose nose some 
poetaster of the day took the trouble to compose 
a satirical quatrain—must have raised no small 
amount of envy in the hearts of their contem- 
poraries. 

Francis, Duke of Alencon, brother of Henry 
III. of France, was so cruelly maltreated by the 
small-pox, that his nose was literally divided in 
half. After the perfidious but abortive attempt 
which he made in 1583 to wrest the city of Ant- 





* Anibale Caro, an Italian poet of the sixteenth century, 
actually composed a dissertation on the enormous nose of 
Leoni, which was printed under the title of ‘La Diceria de 
Nasi.” 


werp from his allies the Flemings, an attempt 
known in history by the title of the Folie d’ Anvers, 
this physical misfortune was taken advantage of 
in the following epigram which was made upon 
| him, as related by L’Esto1Le: 


Flamans ne soi¢s estonnés 

Si a Francois voiés deux nés 
Car, par droit, raison, et usage 
Fault deux hés a double visage. 





Which may be rendered in English somewhat as 
follows: 


Flemings you need not start and stare, 
To see the French two noses wear ; 
For double-facedness supposes 

There must be also double noses. 


The nose of Crrano pE Bercerac, the French 
dramatic writer had attained to such enormous 
dimensions that, it is said, its possessor was obliged, 
when he walked abroad, to have his hand con- 
stantly on his sword hilt, in order to be prepared 
to chastise the insolents who should dare to regard 
his nasal prominence too intently. 

Madame bE GENLIs, endowed by nature with 
a less voluminous nose than those of the pre- 
ceding personages, regarded it as a model nose, if 
we may judge by the various passages in her 
Memoirs which she has consecrated to the laud- 
ation of this member. The engraver having 
made an aquiline nose upon a medal struck in her 
honour, “is this thing,” exclaimed she, “my 
petit nez retroussé?” —“ This nose,” she says again, 
“had been eulogised in verse and prose; it was 
very delicate, and was really the prettiest little 
nose in the world—and like all noses of this kind 
it had a little bump at the end and also had those 
little facets which the painters call meplats.” 
Then she goes on in her own peculiar style to 
give us the history of the decline and fall of her 
petit nez retrousseé. 

VicNevL MArvILve, whom we have previously 
quoted, has emitted some very original ideas upon 
the configuration of the human countenance. 

“ We admire,” he says, “and with reason, the 
infinite variety of Nature shown in the fact that 
out of the entire population of the world there 
cannot probably be found two individuals com- 
pletely alike in feature; but we do not pay suf- 
ficient attention to another fact quite as -marvel- 
lous, which is, that each individual face is so 
formed that, ugly as it may appear to us, provided 
it be not disfigured by disease or accident, we 
could not change any feature, in an attempt to 
make it handsomer, without rendering it deformed ; 
and for this simple reason, because in its ugliness 
even Nature has observed a degree of symmetry 
so exact, that no fault can reasonably be feund 
with her handiwork. For example, if we en- 
deavoured to elongate the nasal projection of a 
strub-nosed man, we should, I assert, lose both our 
time and trouble, because, this nose in its elongated 
state would no longer be in proportion with the 
other features of the face, which being of a certain 
size, and possessed of certain elevations and 
depressions, demands that the nose be of this 
peculiar form and shape and of none other. Hence, 
in accordance with certain rules, very perfect in 
themselves, a snub nose must be a snub nose, and 
if this snub were to become by some convulsion 
of nature transformed into an aquiline, we should 
find that what had previously been—in its way— 
a regular countenance, had now become a monster. 
But I will go even further, and assert that it is 
sometimes as necessary that a man should have 
no nose at all, as—in the Tuscan order of archi- 
tecture for example—it is that the capital of a 
column should have no volutes. The volute is 
undoubtedly a beautiful ornament in the Ionic or 
Corinthian orders, but in the Tuscan it would be 
simply a monstrosity. “A little nose, small eyes, 
and a large mouth, in general regarded as 
blemishes, belong to an order of beauty which, 
though it may not be altogether to our taste, 
ought not to be unhesitatingly condemned, because 
in fact it is an order possessing, like other orders, 
certain rules which may not be contested. These 
rules are so fixed and changeless in their laws 
that it is only through the perfect knowledge of 
them—acquired by labour and practice—possessed 
by skilful portrait painters, that they succeed in 
catching an exact likeness. This knowledge, in 
fact, is the entire secret of their art.” 

Wiiiram Hay, an English writer of the 
eighteenth century, author of an Essay on Defor- 
mity, published in 1754, and other works, ex- 
presses himself nearly as follows: ‘Corporeal 
deformity is very rare. Out of five hundred and 
fifty-eight gentlemen composing the British 
House of Commons I am the only one who can 
complain of his face; I thank my worthy con- 
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stituents for never having alleged anything against 
my person, and I trust they may never have any- 
thing to allege against my conduct.” 

We will now, glancing back as far as the four- 
teenth century, briefly chronicle, for the amuse- 


ment of our readers, the names of a few of the | 
| in society, and it is to this voluntary exile that 
A similar | 


personages whose ugliness or deformity has, ac- 


cording to the evidence of contemporary writers, | 
appeared to us worthy of particular note. Among | 
| by name 


these we may cite the names of MArGurEritE 
Countess of ‘Tyrol, nick-named “ Maultasche ” 
(mouth of a sack), whose hideous portrait may 
still be seen in the gallery of Versailles; 
Leontivs Pivatus, a learned Calabrian monk of 
the fourteenth century, the master of Perrarcu 
and Boccacio, who, on his return from Greece, 
whither he had gone in search of manuscripts, 
was killed by lightning; Giorro CamMpaGnt, an 
Italian writer of the fifteenth century; Dre La 
TREMOUILLE, the friend of Madame DE SEVIGNE; * 
the celebrated Flemish visionary and fanatic 
ANTOINETTE BourtGnon; f Saint Martin a 
French writer of the seventeenth century; the 
celebrated Mademoiselle DE ScupER1; the French 
poets Dancuet, Devitie, and FLoriayx, who 
would never consent to a correct likeness of his 
physiognomy being placed as a frontispiece to his 
works; the historian Grsnon; Correy the author 
of the Devil to Pay and other works, who was 
so deformed as to be enabled to play sop for 
his own benefit without “making up” for the cha- 
racter; BouLancer the author of [Antiquite 
Dévoilée; Cuauve ry the adversary of the Jesuits, 
MiraBseau, Danton, Grassi the Piedmontese 
historian and poet of the present century. The 
celebrated French gastronomist GRIMOD DE LA 
ReyNIeERE, and many others. Of this last-named 
worthy, who was a man of very eccentric habits, 
the following singular anecdote is related: Being 
desirous of ascertaining who were and who were 
not his true friends, he hit upon the following 
expedient. Having given. out that he was 
seriously ill, he kept himself quietly at home for 
ashort time, admitting no one into the house under 
any pretence whatever. Fifteen days afterwards 
his friends received communications announcing 
his decease, and inviting them to his funeral, 
which was arranged to take place at four o’clock 
the following afternoon. A very small number 
of friends made their appearance at the appointed 
hour; it was precisely the general dinner hour 
that the pretended defunct had fixed upon for 
the performance of his obsequies, and to retard 
indefinitely this principal repast—the great busi- 














ness of the day—for a funeral, was, in the eyes of | 
Master Grimop, one of the highest marks of | 
esteem his friends could give him. On the arrival | 
of these few friends at the house, they beheld a 
hearse and several mourning coaches standing 
before the door, and under the portico a bier 
covered with a black pall. They were ushered 
into a room entirely hung with black, where the 
servant left them for a while to their meditations. 
Half an hour thus elapsed amid a silence un- 
broken save by the whispered comments of the 
funeral guests: all at once the folding doors were 
thrown wide open and a domestic pronounced in 
asolemn voice, “ Gentlemen, the dinner’s served!” 
What was their astonishment on entering the 
dining-room to behold a table laid out with a 
profusion of the richest meats and finest wines, 
and Master Grimop pe LA ReYNIERE in propria 
persona seated in his accustomed arm-chair at the 


head of the board, ready to do the honour of the | 


feast, and looking as little like a dead man as any- 
thing can possibly be imagined. All expressed 
their joy to the master of the house at this happy 
resuscitation, but he with the most comic sang 


Jroid merely replied: “Gentlemen, the dinner is 


served, it will get cold, so take your places.” 


Whereupon the guests took their seats and the | 


revel was kept up until a late hour of the night. 
The ugliness of Petisson, historiographer to 
Lovis XIV. had become proverbial. It is well 
known that a lady requested him to sit as a model 
to a painter who was then engaged on a picture 


in which his Satanic Majesty was to form a_| 


principal feature. He was so ugly in fact, that, 
asthe Court was hesitating about proposing to 
the Duke of Buraunpy as confessor the Jesuit 

* Madame de Sevigne relates that once, while paying his 
court to some beauty of the day, he accidentally turned his 
back upon a lady of the company, who exclaimed: “ It is 
surely me he wishes to please.” 

+ Holding religion to consist neither in practice nor in 
knowledge, but in direct impulses from, and communion 
with the Deity, she made many disciples, and wrote nu- 
merous books, remarkable chiefly for their absurdity when 
.they were at all intelligible. Unlike most fanatics, she 





| MARTINEAU, aman of very repulsive countenance, 


“Bah! exclaimed the Prince,” nothing can terrify 
a man who has seen PELisson. 

The French moralist, VAUVENARGUES, Was so 
much disfigured by an attack of small-pox, that, 
on his recovery, he dared not show his face again 


the world owes his remarkable works. 
circumstance is related of another French writer, 
Deviniav, a native of Lyons, who 
became so ugly in consequence of some disease 
with which he had been afflicted, that he dared 
not remain in France, and fled to Constantinople. 

We know not if it was the same motive which 
induced the Prussian naturalist, HirseNBERG, 
who died in 1824, to take refuge in Madagascar; 
however that may be, the worthy Madagascans, 
as good appreciators, it would seem, of physical 
beauty as the Europeans, surnamed him Vouroun- 
doule—the name of a species of hideous Madagascan 


owl. He had a very pale complexion, hair and | 
| down to be tried, but Mr. Attorney General having other 


eyebrows of a very light hue, and the membrane 
surrounding the eye, of a reddish tint, and thus 
reminded them, we presume, of this peculiar 
night bird. 

Bekker, a German author of hideous phy- 
siognomy, having denied the existence of the 
Devil, in his Enchanted World, the French satirist, 
La Mownnoye, composed upon him the following 
epigram :— 

Oui, par toi, de Satan, la puissance est brisée ; 

Mais tu n’as cependant pas encore assez fait. 
Pour nous oter du Diable entiérement lidée 
Bekker, supprime ton portrait.* 





Before leaving this part of our subject, we may 
quote the following anecdote from the //istoriettes 


of TALLEMANT DES Reavx, relative to a pair of | 


ugly dignitaries of the French Church in the 
seventeenth century :— 

“PHILIPPE DE Cospean, Bishop of Lisieux, 
who died in 1646, having consecrated the newly- 
appointed Bishop of Riez, this latter prelate went 
to return thanks: ‘ Alas, sir,’ replied he, ‘you 
owe me no thanks, it is I, on the contrary, that 


ought to thank you; before you were raised to | 


the episcopacy, I was the ugliest bishop in 
France!’ ” G. J. K. 
(To be continued. ) 








HISTORICAL GLEANINGS OF THE 
GEORGIAN ERA. 
Reign of George the First, concluded. 


1724—1727. 





By Grorce Hagris, Esq., Author of the “Life of Lord 
Hardwicke.” 





CHAPTER III. 

(Continued from page 279.) 
ANOTHER person equally renowned in the annals 
of crime, and who has been immortalized by the 


father of British novelists, also expiated his crimes | 


on the gallows about the same time that Suep- 
HERD suffered. This was the notorious JONATHAN 
Wytpe, who was extensively employed in the 
apprehension of depredators in the metropolis, 


and in the recovery of stolen property. The 


following notices of him, which are collected from 
the different journals of the period, form a con- 
nected narrative of his final career:— 

Blueskin and Perkins, two notorious highwaymen 
and housebreakers, were taken a night or two ago by 
Jonathan Wild, and are committed, 

May 23, 1724.—On Sunday morning Jonathan 
Wilde apprehended a gang of about 10 persons, in 


Southwark, on suspicion of roboing on the highway. | 


They were examined by Justice Machan, Marshall of 
the King’s Bench, and most of them were committed 
to the county jail. 

October 17.—Wednesday, Jonathan 
famous thieftaker, attending the sessions at the Old 
Bayley, in order to give evidence against Joseph Blake, 
alias Blewskin, indicted for breaking and entering the 
house of Mr. William Kneebone, a woollen draper in the 


Strand, along with John Sheppard and William Field, | 


Mr. Wilde went into the place under the Sessions House, 
where the said Blewskin with other prisoners was kept 
to wait his tryal, and had some friendly discourse 


| together, when Blewskin on a sudden took Wilde round 
| the neck, and with a small clasp knife cut his throat 


even to the windpipe in a very dangerous manner, and 
afterwards rejoiced, saying, that he should be hang’d 
with pleasure if Wilde did but die before him. Mr. 
Dobbins and another surgeon was sent for, who sewed 
* Oh yes! Satanic power you may upset ; 
But all is not accomplished yet : 


Wilde, the | 


= 
up the wound, and they have hopes that Mr. Wilde will 


recover. 

February 20, 1725.—The well known Jonathan 
Wilde who has been the means of sending so many 
persons to Newgate, is at length quartered here himself. 
The particulars of his accusation are as yet uncertain, 
but we hear great bail has been refused. 

April 17.—Jonathan Wilde was set to the bar in 
order to his tryal for felony, Mr. Attorney and Mr. 
Solicitor General being present on the part of His 
Majesty, but upcn a motion of Mr. Kettleby, and an 
affidavit of the prisoner that two material witnesses for 
him were out of town, and after several learned argu- 
ments on both sides, the tryal was put off ‘till the next 
sessions, and he was remanded back to Newgate, and 
strict orders given to the persons to take care of him. 

The wife of Jonathan Wilde the thieftaker, whose 
former husband was executed at Tyburn, after an 
escap2 from the condemned hold of Newgate, is fled, 
warrants being issued for the apprehending her. 

May 17.—Yesterday, Jonathan Wilde was brought 


business so that he could not attend, the tryal, was put 


| off till this day. 


May 22.—On Saturday last came on the tryal of the 
much talked of but little pitty’d Jonathan Wilde. The 
indictment he was cast upon was for returning stolen 
goods to the right owner without prosecuting the persons 
who committed the theft, which is made a felony by a 
late statute. The evidence against him was very full, 


| being one Kelley, a man, and Murphey, a woman, two 


agents employ'd by himself, besides the person robb d; 
when the whole jury found him guilty. 
May 29.—Last Monday, about the usual time, the 


| notorious Jonathan Wilde was executed at Tyburn. He 


was born at Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, in 1684, 
so that he was 41 years old. Never was there seen 
such a prodigious concourse of people before upon any 
occasion, and what's very remarkable in all that 
numerous crowd there was not one pittying eye to be 
found, or compassionate word to be heard; but on the 
contrary all the way he went nothing but hollowings 
and huzzas as if it had been a triumph, particularly 
when he was turned off. The night before his execy- 
tion he took a large dose of liquid laudanum, in order 
to have dispatched himself, but swallowing too much, 
and having fasted four days, it seem’d to have a stu- 
pifying effect upon him. He never went to the chappel 
during the whole time that he continued under sentence 
of death, saying that he was lame, and unable to sup- 
port himself on his legs, and much more unable to go 
up so far. 


At the period in question, the custom prevailed 
of burning prisoners in the hand who were found 
guilty of felony; and the following notice affords 
an example of the barbarous and wanton manner 
in which this cruel and now happily abolished 
practice was occasionally adopted: 


They write from Nottingham, that at the Assizes 


| there, two prisoners were burnt in the hand, one of them 


in such a manner that he lost above 12 ounces of blood 
in the court, for which the executioner was reprimanded ; 
and the judge ordered the undersheriff to send a surgeon 
to the jayl to take care of the man’s hand, in which 
there is a hole to the very bone. 


The following extraordinary announcement ap- 
pears in one of the Journals of the close of the 
year 1724. 


The woman with the horn growing on the back part 
of her head, and who has so long been shown about 
Town, falling down accidentally broke it off at the very 
root. It has been purchas’d by Sir Hans Sloane, to be 
deposited among his other curiosities. 


During the year 1725, Mr. Joun Warp, a 
member of the House of Commons, was tried and 
convicted on the charge of forging a note, and 
publishing the same knowing it to be forged. He 
was convicted, and sentenced to stand in the 
pillory, and to pay a fine of 500/, and was also 
expelled from the House of Commons. The 
King told one of the Court ladies, while speaking 
of this trial, that “in any country but ours WarD 
would be hanged, and deserved it!”* 

A singular correspondence between Dr. 
Hoab ey, Bishop of Salisbury, and the Earl of 
Oxrorp, took place at the commencement of the 
year 1725, the Bishop, as Chancellor of the 
Garter, applying to the Earl to deliver into the 
hands of the Bishop’s secretary, “those jewels 
and ornaments belonging to the late Lord OxrorpD, 
as Knight of the Garter, which by custom and 
statutes of the order are to be restored, and for 
the demanding of which,” continued the Bishop, 
“T have His Majesty’s command, in the warrant 





i cat ORL 


Before the Devil's being is denied, 


possessed a large share of worldly wisdom, and was exces- : 
Bekker, your ugly portrait you must hide. 


sively avaricious and penurious ; she dicd in 1680. 


| * Harris's Life of Lord Hardwicke. 
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I have sent with this.” To this the Earl replied,* 
that he was informed that the practice was other- 
wise, and therefore he desired to be excused com- 
plying with the Bishop’s request. This produced 
a long remonstrance from the Bishop, stating that 
he was authorized by the King to make the 
demand, and that the jewels had been given by 
the Crown. ‘The Earl replied,* expressing his 
willingness to make satisfaction to the Bishop for 
the value of them, which appears* to have met 
with the prelate’s approval. 

During the course of this year Lord Botrne- 
BROKE to some extent regained the royal favour, 
and was admitted into His Majesty’s presence. 
The London Journal of June 5th informs us that— 

Last Tuesday, in the afternoon, the late Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke kissed His Majesty’s hand. 


} 


The following is extracted from a letter written 
by Lord Botincproxe to Dean Swirt on the 
Lith of August, 1714;* 

I swear I did not imagine that you could have held 
out thro’ two pages, even of small paper, in so grave a 
style. Your sense of late passages is right enough. I 
reflect upon them with indignation, and shall never 
forgive myself for having trusted so long to so much 
real pride and awkward humility, to an air of such 


familiar friend=hip and a heart so void of all tenderness, | 


The metropolis, at this period, appears to have 
been in a very lawless condition, and at the com- 





| certain I should be taken up, as soon as I put my foot 


mencement of the year 1725, His Majesty directed | 
his Attorney-General to prepare a proclamation | 


offering a reward for the apprehension of the 


Batt in his own house, in the Mint, in Southwark, 
and who came there armed for the purpose, and 


some of whom threatened the lives of several | V&?: 
| of Westmorland, 


peace-oflicers, in order to deter them from doing 
their duty, and had appeared publicly in the 
streets with fire-arms, threatening death to any 
that should come near them.* Armed bands also 
occasionally made excursions about the country, 
and attacked the mansions of the nobility and 
gentry. A depredation of an extraordinary 
nature, which took place early in the year 1725, 
is thus recorded in The Loyal Mercury of 
February 12th, 1725: 


On Tuesday night happen’d the greatest robbery that 
has ever been heard of for many years. Some thieves 
getting upon the lids of the Exchequer, got in at the 
roof, and carry’d away 4,000 guineas. Since which 
1,000/. is offered for discovering or apprehending one of 
them, and the same reward to any person concern’d in 
the robbery, and the king’s pardon, who shall discover 
his accomplices. 


to such a temper of engrossing business and power, and | 


so perfect an incapacity to manage one, with such a | 


tyrannical disposition to abuse the other. 

But enough of this. I cannot laud him as Kn— 
without fixing Fool upon myself. 

For you I have a most sincere and warm affection, 
and in every part of my life will shew it. 


During the year 1726, the famous Duke of 
Wharton excited the feeling of the government 
of this country against him by his treasonable 
conduct and conversation, of which the following 
account was sent to England by Mr. Kran, the 
British Consul General at Madrid: 


Go into Ireland, since it must be so to swear, and | 


come back into Britain to bless; to bless me and those 


few friends who will enjoy you. 


Johannes Tonser [John Barber] brings yo is. | 
Toh Ti ‘John Bart brings you thi 


From him you will hear what is doing. Adieu, love me, 
and love me better, because after a greater blow than 
most men ever felt, I keep up my spirits, am neither 
dejected at what has passed, ncr apprehensive of what 
is to come. Mea virtute me involvo. 


In a letter from the same to the same, dated 
December 25, 1723,* Lord BoLINGBROKE says: 


I lament, and have always lamented, your being | 


placed in Ireland. But you are worse than peevish, you 


are unjust, when you say that it was either not in the | 


power or will of a ministry to place you in England. 
Write minister, Friend Jonathan, and scrape out the 
words either power or, after which the passage will run 
as well, and be conformable to the truth of things. I 
know but one man who had power at that time; and 


that wretched man had neither the will nor the skill to | 


make a good use of it. 


We talk of character: sketch me that, if you can, | 
among all the odd phenomena, which have appeared in | 


the moral world. 


An amusing anecdote appears in one of the | 


Journals of the day, about this period, of the 
witty Dean. 

They write from Dublin that when Dean Sw——t 
went to attend the Lord Lieutenant, after tarrying some 
time in the wrote the following distich 


en an old card: 


levee room, he 


My v ry gz od Lord, ‘tis a very hard task, 
rhat I should thus wait who have nothing to ask. 
Which being handed to his lordship, it was returned, 
with this answer: 


My very good Dean, there are few who come here, 
But have something to ask, or something to fear. 

Pope was at this time living at Twickenham 
in close friendship with Lord BoLincBrRoKke. 

The following humorous and familiar letter 
from Pore to his friend WaNLey, will be accep- 
table to most of our readers: 

From Twickenham, this fyrste of Julie, 1725.* 

Worthy Sir,—I shall take it as a signal mark of 
your friendly love and kindnesse unto mee, if you will 
recommend to my palate, fi f 
yours, goode Mr. Wanley, a dousaine of quartes of goode 





om the ex} erienced taste of 


and wholesome port of wine, such as yee drinke at the 


Genoa Armes; for the which I will in honourable sort | 


} 


be indebted, 
thereof, your saide merc} 
Armes. As witnesse this 1 


nesseth its master to be in truth 








7 1) . . 
and well and truiy p 
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> said owner 
hant of wi j 
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id Genos 








Goode sir, your ever 





to my worthy and spe 
id, Master Wanley, dwell- 





ing at my singular goode lord's, 
my Lorde of Oxford, kindly 


present. 


= Brit. Mus. MSS. Bibl. Birch. 


Being in company with ye Duke of Wharton, Mr. 
Keene told him he heard his blue ribbon was given h'm 
at Rome upon the third of January last; but the Duke 
replyed that yt information was not true, for he had the 
garter ever since the year 1715. And that the George 
was the same which King Charles II. usually wore. 
He then mentioned ye particular honour the Duke of 
| Liria’s Uncle (by which he meant the Pretender), had 
done him in giving him ye said garter, because (as 
ye King remembers) (says he), it is the second he ever 
bestowed. 

That, upon Mr. Keene’s asking the Duke what motive 
he might have for wearing his garter publickly in Spain 
when he had not done so in the other countries where 
he had resided since his leaving England, he (the Duke 
of Wharton) replyed, that Ripperda was the cause of it; 
for says he (the Duke of Wharton), when I consulted 
him whether it would be agreeable to their Catholic 
Majesties or not, as Mr. Stanhope might make his re- 
presentations, D’Ripperda’s answer was Monsieur, il 
faut la mettre, car je ne veux pas avoir a faire avec 
des Hypocrites, 

That, whilst the Duke of Ripperda was in the height 
of his power at the Court of Spain, the Duke of Wharton 
told Mr. Keene that Duke of Lirias’ Uncle had invested 
| him with no less authority than their Catholic Majesties 
had given to Ripperda. That his (the Pretender’s) 
affairs had hitherto but ill succeeded, because they had 
been managed by some Old Women, who met under a 
portal at St. Germains, and called themselves a Cabinet 
| Council; but they (the Pretender’s affairs), wanted an 

active, brisk man, and a Whig, to put them upon a 
better foot, and such a one (says he) am I. He added, 
that his titles were Duke of Wharton and Northumber- 
land, that he wes the Duke of Liria’s Uncle’s Premier 
Minister. And, as long as he continued to be so, the 
present ministry should have enough to do every six 
months, or words to the same effect. 

That the Duke of Wharton had frequently expressed 
the great attachment and zeal for the Duke of Liria’s 
Uncle's person and cause. “ Others,” says he, “ may have 

| greater abilities to assist and be serviceable to him, but 
in loyalty I will have no superior, which he repeated 
several times over. 

That after the disgrace of the Duke of Ripperda, the 
said Duke of Wharton, told Mr. Keene he had sent an 
account of it to Rome, and repeated a paragraph of his 
letter, which was to this effect, “ Your Majesty’s cause 


upon English ground.” * 


The following document, under the hand and 
seal of the Duke of Wuarron was sent by him 


| to England: 
persons who had barbarously murdered THomas | a 


“Whereas I have received a patent from the person 
who stiles himself King of England, by the stile of 
George, to be Duke of Wharton, in the county 
Ido hereby resign for myself, my 


| heirs and successors, the said title to David Dum- 








had not its foundation nor rise from Ripperda’s honours | 


and promotion, neither shall it suffer from his fall.” 

That he (ye Duke of Wharton), declared he had 
taken care in all his negotiations not to expose any of 
his friends to ye least risque or danger. 

The said Duke likewise told Mr. Keene that he had 
tuken his resolutions of leaving England, before he made 
his speech in favour of ye late Bishop of Rochester, and 
had settled his affairs accordingly. But, upon another 


occasion, ye said Keene remembers to have heard him 
say that Mons. St. Saphorin was the cause of his not | 


returning to England ; “For,” says (ye Duke) “St. | 


| Saphorin has wrote such things against me, that I am | 


| ——_—_— ee 


* Harris's Life of Lord Hardwicke. 


bar, Esq., and desire that Mr. Justice Denton, 
Thomas Gibson, John Jacob and Robert Jacob, in whose 
custody my papers are, will deliver the said patent to 
the said David Dumbar, Esq., and make an entry of 
this my resignation, in the proper offices relating 
thereto. * 
“ October ye 12th, 1726. 
[ Seal. ] “ WHARTON, 

“ Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of, 

“Fran. Stratford. 

“ James Foole. 

“C, Burton.” 


These papers were laid before the Attorney- 
General by the Duke of Newcastix, on the 17th 
of November, with a direction from His Majesty 
that if the Attorney-General was of opinion that 
what they contained, and such other evidence as 
could then be had of the Duke’s behavour, formed 
a sufficient ground to indict him of High Treason, 
the Attorney-General was accordingly to prefer a 
bill of indictment against him for that crime in 
the Court of King’s Bench. 

A bill under the sign manual had passed the 
privy seal in the month of May, calling the Duke 
of Wuarton back into this kingdom, to which, 
however, he never returned. 

(To be continued.) 





PEEPS INTO THE LONDON LITERARY 
CIRCLES. 
I HASTEN to correct an error into which I have fallen, 
with respect to the identity of the present Lord Mayor. 
He is not the famous Auctioneer, but the elder brother 
of the Auctioneer, and his occupation was upon the 
Stock Exchange. It is right that the true history 
should be known of one who has distinguished himself 
for his enlightened recognition of Literature, Art, and 
Science, in the hospitalities of the City, and, therefore, 
I take this earliest opportunity to correct the mistake, 
ONE AMONG THEM, 








PHILOSOPHY. 


The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
In 1 vol. London. 


Tue fame of Emerson has had a singular cycle 
of history, within the last ten years, in Britain. 
His first Essays, republished in 1841, with a pre- 
face by CaRLYLE, were on the whole, coldly wel- 
comed by the public, with the exceptions of The 
Eclectic Review, which praised their genius while 
condemning their opinions, and 7uit’s Magazine, 
the monthly and quarterly press either ignored 
or abused them. Their admirers, indeed, were very 
ardent, but they were very few, and principally 
young men, whose enthusiasm was slightly shaded 
with a sceptical tendency. Between this period 
and his visit to Britain in 1848, a great revolution 
in his favour had taken place. The publication 
of a second volume of Essays, still more peculiar 
and daring than the first, the reappearance of his 
tractate entitled (Natwre, the most complete and 
polished of all his works; the deepening enthu- 
siasm of his disciples, and the exertions of one or 
two of them, who had gained the ear of the pub- 
lic and were determined to fill it with his fame, 
as well as the real merit of his writings, had amply 
prepared the country for his approach, when, 
among the last days of 1847, he set the gentle 
impress of his foot upon our shores. Thenjhis 
name and influence came to a culminating point, 
and ever since they seem to us to have declined. 
For this various causes may be assigned. In the 
first place, his appearance disappointed many; they 
did not meet the rapt, simple, dreaming enthusiast 
of whom they had been dreaming. They met, 
instead, a calm, cold-faced, down-eyed, uncertain- 
seeming Yankee, whose every step was an apology, 
whose voice seldom seemed to quiver under the 
access of deep earnestness, and whose eye at 
times, even amid the rich green of his eloquence, 
shot out a basilisk glance, which reminded you of 
some serpent lurking and looking down from amid 











* Hardwicke MSS, Wimpole. 


mech he 
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the thick summer of a forest tree. 


the many who were disappointed and shaken by 
the petty cringing, and on the whole, insincere 
aspect, of Emerson, and his portrait of him is 
even more than usual with him a portrait of what 
the man should have been, and not of ,what he is. 

Secondly, his Lectures were chiefly double en- 
tendres) There were alike Commissions and 
Omissions in them, which proved this to a cer- 
tainty. We have seen him scanning an audience 
ere he resolved which of two lectures he should 
give. Think of Paut on Mar’s Hill, balancing 
between two Greek variations of his immortal 
speech, or, on consideration, choosing another text 
than “Ye Men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye worship DEMONS too much.” 
have heard of him, too, sacrificing, to suit an 
audience, the principa', pith, marrow, and mean- 


| my Father are one,” or, 


The late | 
Davip Scott, the painter, was, we know, one of 


Ton, or a Naporeon. - He says, “ This shoves 
Jesus and Jupas both aside.” He speaks, again, 
of Curist’s “tropes” as if the man who died on 
Calvary because he wou/d not lie, was an exag- 
gerator and a rhetorician, when he said, “I and 
“He that has seen me, 
has seen the Father.” 

We have heard a dog baying at the moon— 
we have heard of a maniac spitting foam at the 
stars—we have watched the writhings of crushed 
mediocrity as it gazed on the bright pages of 


| genius—and we have understood, excused, pitied, 


We | 


and forgiven all such in their morbid or mistaken 
feelings. But how one calling himself a man, 
and reputed really a man of genius, could, in 
his most unhappy hour, have uttered a word 
against our Brother—Gop—the Eternal Child— 
the Babe in the Manger—the Boy in the Temple 


| —the Carpenter in the Shed—the Weeper at the 


ing of a whole lecture—as if in quoting the words | 


“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy Gop,” he had 
slily and sub voce substituted the little word “not.” 


Nay, even when there was no such disingenious | 


concealment or subtraction, there was a game of 
“ hide-and-seek” continually going on—a use of 
Scripture phrases in an unscriptural sense, a 
trimming and turning and terror at the prejudices 


of his audience, altogether unworthy of his genius. | 


Indeed we wonder that the tribe of expectant 
Materialists in England and Scotland, with 
Ricwarp Horyoake, and Grorce Compe at their 
head, had not, disgusted at the double-dealing of 
their American Champion, met at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and burnt him in effigy. They, at least, 
are direct, and honest, and thorough-going men, 


we mean animals, for they are perpetually boast- | 


ing of their lineal descent from brutes, and rep- 
tiles, and fishes, and slime, and everything but 
Gop, and we are not disposed to deny their far- 
cone, and dearly-won honour. 

‘Thirdly. The better portion of the age is fast 
becoming sick of all systems of mere negation: 
And what else is Emerson’s? Any man who has 
ever thought for himself is competent to deny 
and even to make his system of denial almost 
impregnable. A child of six or seven is quite 
able to trace the syllable No. To use the allusion 
of the prophet, “it is a populous City—No” and 
assuredly Emerson keeps one of its principal 
gates. 





But, with the exception of a mangled | 


platonism, although he seldom if ever quotes the | 


Greek of Plato, there is not a trace of system, 
of solid belief, of consistent intuition, of progres- 
sive advancement in thought, in all his writings. 
In one part of them he makes Man’s soul all; in 
a second, he makes Nature all; and in a third, he 
magnifies some shawdowy abstraction which he 
alls the “ Oversoul,” a sort of sublime over-head 


Negro-driver, compelling men to Hell or Heaven, | 


as seems good in his own blind eyes. 
place he declares that Society never advances, 
and in another he gives a chart of a Millennium 
in Society which Love, is by “pushing” to pro- 
duce. 
call them, abound in almost every page, and the 
question naturally arises, which are we to believe? 
Which of the deliverances of this Paut-Pyrruo, 
this oracular sceptic, this captive to the Oversoul, 
are we to receive as his? To refute them were 
difficult, because, in the first place, it is not easy 
to see what they are; because, secondly, he often 
Saves us the trouble by contradicting them next 
page or volume himself; and because, thirdly, 
while it is the simplest matter in the world to 
rear or to dwell in the “City No,” it is the most 
difficult matter to overturn it. It is like hunting 
a dream, or trampling on a shade, or fitting out 
an expedition to overset ALADDIN’s Palace. 


In one | 


Contradictory intentions, as he would | 


Grave—the Sufferer on the Cross—the Risen 
from the Tomb—the Exalted to the Heavens— 
the Friend by eminence of our fallen Family— 
the Expected from the Clouds—the Type and 
Test of whatever is holy, and charitable, and 
lovely, and lofty in the race of man—passes our 
conceptions, and has strained to its very back- 
bone our power of forgiveness. Yet Emerson, 
even for an insult to our Lorn, unparalleled in the 
higher literature of this century, we do most sin- 
cerely forgive. 

Why, we must nevertheless inquire, has he said 
such things and yet not said more of Jesus? 
“ What thinkest thou of Curist?” If he was an 
impostor, say so. If he was a madman, say so. 
If he was Gop in human shape, say so. If he is 
merely the conventional ideal of human nature, 
say so more distinctly. If he is neither, nor all 
of these, then what is he? whence has he come? 
Emerson, while striking hard and often and 
openly at the Divinity of Jesus, and not sparing 
quiet sotto voce insinuations against his character 
and his power over the minds of men, has never 


yet propounded or sought to propound any pro- | 


bable or intelligible theory of Curist. He has 
simply, with muttered or more than muttered 
sneers or sighs over his unacknowledged claims, 
turned away, refusing to look at or to worship 
this “Great Sight.” 

Man seems the Curist of Emerson. And a 
sorry Curist he is. “Man,” says Burns, “is the 


god of the dog,” but were a dog fancying himself | 


a man, it were a supposition less monstrous than 
the Universal Immanuelism of Emerson. If 
Man be the Curist, where are the works which 
prove him so? If every man has the Divinity 
within him, why are the majority of mien so 
corrupt and malignant? Ifthe history of Man be 
the history of Gop in human nature, why is it little 
else than one tissue of blood, falsehood, and low 
sin? We think he might far more plausibly start 
and defend the hypothesis that Man is the 
Devil; and that his history has hitherto been but 
along development of Diabolism. And in proving 
this, he might avail himself to great advantage of 
QUETELET’S tables, which demonstrate the signi- 
ficant fact that certain works of a rather infernal 
character, such as murder, arson, and rape, re- 
appear in steady and mathematical succession, 


| and no more than summer and winter, seed-time 


| guilt, and there ought 


Such are some of the reasons why EmMErson’s | 
influence over the young, sincere, and liberal | 
minds of the age is rapidly going down—like a | 


September sun, very bright, but which is too late 
for ripening anything, and which, after a brief 
meridian, and a briefer afternoon, sinks,as if in 
haste and confusion, below the horizon. ( Another 
reason we are reluctantly, and in deep sorrow, 
compelled to add—Emerson is one of the feu 
sceptics who has personally, and by name, insulted 
the Lorp Jesus Cnrist, and through him that 
Humanity of which Jest sis the Hope, the Glory, 
the Ideal, and the Crown.) This extreme CARLYLE 
has always avoided, and he has never spoken of 
Curist, or of the Divine Mystery implied in him, 
but with deep reverence. Many other of the 
sublimer order of doubters have been equally 
guarded. 3ut Emerson, with Jurian the 
Apostate, VorTarre and Parne, must bear the 
brand of using language to Curist which no man 


and harvest, are ever to cease. The presence of 
such an eternal law would go far to prove that 
Man was an immutable and hopeless child of 
Hell. 

Many strange deductions seem to follow from 
Emerson’s theory, nay, are more or less decidedly 
admitted by him. If Man be the Curist or Gop 
incarnate, then there can be no such thing as 
to be no such thing as 
punishment. Whatever is done is done, not by 
Gop’s permission or command, but by Gop him- 
self. God is at once the Judge and the Offender. 
If Man be Gop incarnate, it follows that he is the 
Creator of all things. This Emerson repeatedly 
intimates. The Sun is but a splendid mote in 
man’s eye; the Moon is but his produced and 
prolonged smile; the Earth is the shadow of his 
shape; the Stars are lustres in the room of his 
soul; the Universe is the bright precipitate of 
his thought. He is the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning of the Creation of Gop, and its ending, 
too. “The simplest person,” he says, ‘‘ who in 
his integrity worships Gop, becomes Gov.” It 
follows again, that no supernaturalism ever did 
or ever could exist. It was, according to EMERSON, 
Moses, not JEHOVAH, who spoke on Sinai. It 
was Isatan’s own human soul which saw the fate 
of Empires as distinctly as we see stars falling 
through the midnight. It was the mere man 


of culture would now apply to a Cxsar, a Dar-! Curist Jesus who taught, and worked, and died 


| strong.” 


| 


in Judea. 


any future Revelation from Heaven is ignored— 
ignored by the denial of any Heaven save the mind 
of man. This is the dunghill-Olympus on which 
Emerson seats his shadowy Gods. And what- 
ever strange and acrial-seeming shapes may here- 
after appear upon its summit, are to be in reality 
only sublimated mud—the beauty and the 
strength of—dirt. “Man,” to use Fostrer’s lan- 


guage, is to produce an Apotheosis of himself, by 
the hopeful process of exhausting his 
ruptions, or sublimating them 
holiness. 

It follows, again, that whatever he may say in 
particular passages, there can be no advancing or 
steady progress in Humanity. The laws which 
develope it are unchangeable—the climate in 
which it lives is subject to very slight variations; 
its Over-soul is a stern Demon, with, perhaps, as 
he says, “a secret kindness in its heart;” but 
outwardly a very Moloch of equal calm and 
cruelty, and under his eye Society and Man must 
work and bleed and suffer on, upon this rolling 
Earth, as on an eternal Treadmill in a Mist. “Tis 
a gospel of Despair, which in reality he teaches— 


Own Cor- 


into a putrid 


of the deepest and the most fixed Despair. The 
Dungeon into which he introduces his cap- 
tives is cold and low; it has no outlet. No key 
called Promise is to be found therein; the sky, 
indeed, is seen above through the dome, but it is 


distant—dark—with strange and melancholy 
stars, and but one hope, like a cup of prison- 
water, is handed round among the dwellers in this 
dreary abode—that of Death. And yet, in the 
present day, thousands of our young, rising, 
and gifted minds are forsaking the free atmos- 
phere, the strait but onward way, and the high- 
hung and ever brightening star of 
Christianity, for this dismal and insulated and 
underground abyss, where the very light is as 
darkness. It follows, again, that humility and 
all its cognate virtues are mere mistakes. “Trust 
thyself—every heart vibrates to that iron string.” 
A greater than Emerson said, 2000 years ago, 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 


kingdom of Heaven;” and another of the same 
school said, “ When ye are weak, then are ye 


We are not defending a false or volun- 
tary humility. But surely unless you can prove 
that all strength, and purity, and peace, are inclosed 
in yourself—to bow before the higher—to draw 
strength from the stronger—to worship the divine 
— is the dictate of cultured instinct, as well as of 
common Almost all the powers and 
elements of Nature combine in teaching man the 
one great simple word “ bend.” ‘Bend,” the 
winds say it to the tall pines, and they gain the 
curve of their magnificence by obeying. ‘ Bend,” 
Gravitation says it to the Earth as she sweeps in 
her course around the Sun; and she knows the 
whisper of her ruler, and stoops and bows before 
the skiey blaze. “ Bend,” the proud portals of 
human knowledge say it to all aspirants, and 
were it the brow of a Bacon or NEWTON, it 
must in reverence bow. “ Bend,” the doors, the 
ancient doors of Heaven, say it, in the music of 
their golden hinges to all who would pass therein; 
and the Son of Man himself, although he could 
have prayed to his Father and presently obtained 
twelve legions of angels, had to learn obedience, 
to suffer, to bow the head, ere like a Thing of 
Glory he entered in. “Trust thyself.” No. 
Christianity “Mistrust thyself — Trust 
Gop. Do thy humble duty, and call the while 
on the lofty help that is above thee.” Even 
SHELLEY, a far more gifted mind than Emerson. 
tells us to “ Fear ourselves and love all human- 
kind.” 

It follows, finally, that there seems no hope to 
us from the exclusive and idolatrous devotion to 
Nature which Emerson has practised and recom- 
mends. He, believing that Nature is 
work, has conned its pages with all the fondness 
which a young author feels for his first poems. 
And yet he has learned from it, or, at least, 
taught us extremely little. If he has, as he says, 
met “Gop in the bush,” why no particulars of 
the interview? Why no intelligible precept, no 
new law, from that “ burning bush” of the West? 
Why does Nature, in his hands, remain as cold 


sense. 





says 


his ou 


and silent, and enigmatic, and repulsive—we mean 
as a moral teacher-— as ever it was? Why does 
its “Old Silence” remain silent still, or only 


insult us with fragments of mysticism and echoes 
of blasphemy? Alas! Emerson’s Essays are 
another proof of what Hazuirr, from bitter expe- 
rience, said long ago, “ Neither Poetry nor Nature 
are sufficient for the.soul of Man.” And although 
Emerson has, with more severe self-purgation, if 


The possibility, in like manner, of 


hope, of 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Jury 15, 




















not with a truer heart, approached the Shrine, he 


has derived, or, at least, circulated, quite as little | 
of real knowledge, or of real satisfaction and | 


peace, as the hapless author of Zhe Spirit of the 
Age. 

a . ‘ *“-* . 
(this writer, with all his talk about Spiritualism 
and Idealism, seems to us, in essence, a mere 
Materialist—believing not, however, in the wide 
matter of Suns and Stars, but in the sublimated 
matter of his proper brain. He has brought the 


controversy of ages to a point—the point of his | 


own not very large or ample head. This he claps 
and clasps, and says, “Talk of Gop, Heaven, 
Jesus, SHAKSPERE, the Earth, the Stars—its al/ 
here.” ) Even as, not long ago, we heard a poor 
woman, in fever, declaring that there was “more 
sense in her head than in all the world besides! ” 


And into what wilds have some of his followers, | 
here, wandered—till, in | 


both in America and 
search of their master, they have lost themselves! 
One of them will make an earth-heap among the 
woods, and show his companions how Gop should 
make a world. Others take to living on acorns 
and water; and one lady, of some abilities, has 
lately written a small volume of poems, in which, 
amid many other symptoms of the most rabid 
Emersonianism, such as sneering at the power 
and influence of the Bible, magnifying the soul, 
&c., she, in one little copy of verses, avows herself 
a worshipper of the Sun—it being the epic, we sup- 
pose, of her transcendent spirit! 

It is high time that all such egregious nonsense 
should be exposed; and we only regret that our 
space does not permit us more fully at present to 
expose it. We “bide our time.” 
speak the more freely that we have passed through 
a section of the Emersonian shadow ourselves— 
never into its deepest gloom—but along the out- 
skirts of its cold and hopeless darkness. We, 
however, never lost our faith in Jesus, nor 
regarded Emerson’s notions of him with any 
other feelings but disgust and sorrow. We never 
“kissed our hands” to the Sun. But we, at one 
time, regarded Emerson as a sincere man, astray 
on one of the bye-paths from the road leading up 
to the “City.” We have seen reason to change 
our mind, and to say of him, and of all such, 
“ Beware of the Flatterer.” ‘His system, to our 
knowledge, has shaken belief, has injured morality, 
has poisoned the purest natures, has embittered 
the sweetest tempers, has all but maddened the 
strongest minds, has been for years athick cosmical 
cloud between lofty Souls and the God of their 
childhood and their fathers, has not even led to 
that poor, beggarly, outwardly clean life in which 
he seems to believe all morality to consist (as if 
the plagues of the Soul were not infinitely worse 
than the diseases of the body), and has led to a 
life “without hope and without Gop in the 
world.”) And without laying all the blame of 
this—and it has been the experience of hundreds 
—upon Emerson himself, we do advisedly lay it 
upon the back of his heartless and hopeless creed ; 
and as we are now, we trust, out of his grounds 
for ever, and are beginning to see a “ Day Star” 
of a higher kind—the Star of Bethlehem—rising 
more clearly upon our path, we must, like the 
“ Pilgrims in the Progress,” erect this paper as a 
“ Pillar” to tell of the dangers we have escaped. 

After all this, to speak of Emerson’s genius 
seems mere impertinence. It is little to the 
point, and, besides, has often been largely des- 
canted on by us and others. It is undoubtedly 
of a high order. If he cannot interpret, he can 
paint, Nature as few else can. He has watched 
and followed all her motions like a friendly spy. 
He has the deepest egotistic interest in her. He 
appropriates her to himself, and because he loves 
and clasps, imagines that he has made, her. His 
better writings seem shaken, sifted, and cooled in 
the winds of the American autumn. The flush 
on his style is like the red hug of the Indian 
summer inscribed upon the leaf. (One of the most 
inconsistent and hopelessly wrong of American 
thinkers, he is the greatest of American poets. 
We refer not to his verse—which is, in general, 
woven mist, involving little—but to the beautiful 
and abrupt utterances about Nature in his prose. 


No finer things about the outward features, and 


the transient meanings of Creation, have been 
said, since the Hebrews, than are to be found in 
some of his books. But he has never, like them, 
pierced to the grand personal unity of the Earth 
and the Heavens. CLEoparra dissolved a pearl 
in wine. He has sought to sink and melt the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, in the menstruum of his 
own mind. In vain! Nature to him is a great 
Eyeless Ghost! ‘To the far grander and more 


The fact is. and we are grieved to announce it, | 


And we can | 


| Sensuous, yet more spiritual, imaginations of the 
Hebrews, it is the shadow of the Strong God- 
Man upon the wall, expressed in fluctuating yet 
distinct outline, ere he himself enters to take 
| possession of the House, and to fill it with his 
Presence and his Glory. 








Miss Martineau and her Master. By J. StEVENSON 
BusuNnan, M.D. London: Churchill. 


Dr. BusHNAN has taken upon himself the unnecessary 


cal book, It is labour lost. The arguments there 
answered themselves; they were perfectly harmless; 
they had already passed out of memory and the most 
prudent course would have been to permit them to rest 
in peace. There is no use in trying to slay the slain. 


unanswered. He errs in this. Every review refuted 
the volume. To write 170 pages in confutation of it is 
to give it a factitious importance and to lead the public 
to suppose that there must be something formidable in 
the work to demand so elaborate a reply. 





SCIENCE, 
Soils and Manures. By Joun DonALpson. 
London: Orr. 


One of the series of Rural Handbooks, giving, in lan- 
guage intelligible to the practical farmer not learned in 
technical terms, full instructions for the improvement 
of his land and the rotation of his crops. Its cheap- 
ness is not its least recommendation. 








The Theorists Confuted, or Practical Farmers Vindi- 
dicated. By W. W. Goop. London: Roger & Co. 


NEITHER polished nor accurate in his language, sinning 
against the proprieties of controversy as well as against 
English Grammar, this ponderous essay of one who 
styles himself a practical Suffolk farmer, is really a 
curiosity. His facts are doubtless valuable, as being the 
results of experience, and, perhaps, for these the work 
will be read even by those who will find it difficult to 
get at the seed through so coarse a husk. Critically, 
we must condemn the book as a composition; of the 
worth, or otherwise, of its substance, we cannot pronounce 
an opinion. 
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The Roman State, from 1815 to 1850. By 
Luicgt Carto Farint. Translated from 
the Italian, by the Right Hon. W. E. Giap- 
stone, M.P. for the University of Oxford. 
Vols. I. and II. London: Murray. 


FAaRIn1 is one of a class of statesmen which 
had obtained considerable influence in Europe 
previously to the last revolution, but whom 
that storm swept away, because they wanted 
the vigour to grapple with emergencies. ‘The 
Doctrinaires are peculiarly unfitted for seasons 
of agitation. ‘They are essentially men of the 
study rather than of the cabinet. They are 
naturally infirm of purpose, hovering between 
opinion and action. With them intellect and 
feeling are usually in conflict. Their reason 
compels them to be liberals in principle, their 
feelings and tastes prompt them to be conserva- 
tives in action. ‘They admire the theory of 
democracy, but they dislike its practice. The 
aim of their statesmanship was therefore an 
| attempt to steer between the opposite parties ; 
| to give to the people the smallest possible 
| amount of power, but seeking also to provide 
| for them that which is the object of govern- 
| ment—security for life and property, material 
| comforts and mental training. They covered 
| Europe with schools, anticipating that thus 
| obedience would be taught, and with police, 
| expecting that, if they could suppress the voice 





| of discontent, they might stifle demagogism. 


| They made one fatal mistake in their calcula- 
| tions. They forgot that men are not willing to 
| be coerced even to their own well-being ; that 
| the great art of governing is to lead, not to 


| drive; that if people imagine they have their 
| own way, if they are consulted and admitted 
| to the conference, it is enough; their pride is 
| satisfied ; they become willing followers, and 
| the ruling class remain still the rulers for all 


task of answering Miss MARTINEAU’S strangely illogi- | 


Dr. BusuNAN appears to think that she had been | 


practical purposes, having their own way while 

seeming to consult the opinions of the rest. 
| When the convulsion came, all these men of 
the study were found wanting in the higher 
arts of statesmanship. They were astonished 
to discover that their really anxious and often 
successful efforts for the material improvement 
of the populations of whom they were in charge 
had excited no gratitude, but rather the reverse ; 
| they were still more frightened to find others 
| seizing their own principles and pushing them 
| to their extreme consequences. ‘hen they 
wanted the courage and the power to appease 
|the storm they had helped to raise. They 
could not fight rampant demoeracy with 
weapons wielded by the democrats; they could 
not repudiate all their former professions and 
proclaim a new set of principles. Their arms 
were paralyzed and they were compelled to 
abandon their posts ignominiously, leaving 
them to hands less tramelled by principles and 
professions, and whose action was not cramped 
by memories of the past or cares for the 
future. 

Of this class was Farin, a liberal in pro- 
fession, and to some extent in practice, and as 
such twice banished by Pope Gregory, and 
received in the councils of Pro Nono when 
that weak Pontiff first surprised the world with 
promises of reform and progress. He was 
removed from office on the accession of Mamt- 
ANI, “he was appointed Director of the Board 
of Health, but was ejected by the Triumvirs. 
He resumed his post on the entry of the 
French, but was again dismissed by the Trium- 
virate of Cardinals.” He is now m Turin, an 
exile, but honoured and trusted. 

He is amusing the leisure of his exile by 
writing the recent history of Rome from the 
Congress of Vienna to that latest and most 
disgraceful chapter in modern history, the entry 
of the French. It is to be completed in three 
volumes. The translation of two of them only 
is now before us. 

Having detailed the history of the Pontifi- 
cates of Prus VII., of Leo XIE., of Prus VIII, 
and Grecory XVI., all comprised within the 
period that extends from 1815 to 1846, he pro- 
ceeds directly to the history of the Pontificate 
of the present Pope, the second volume con- 
cluding with the assassination of Rossi, and 
the flight of the Pope, events vividly within 
the memory of every reader. 

The value of this history lies in its minute 
details of matters not likely to be known to 
any but one who had been behind the scenes 
and personally witnessed most of the events 
narrated. Hence he is enabled to throw much 
light upon incidents that were perplexing and 
unexplained ; to reveal the secret strings b 
which the actors were moved, and to add fres 
evidence to that already accumulated by history 
of the trifles upon which depend the destinies 
of nations, And this confirms the doctrine 
that accidents, as we call them, are not such, 
but providences, for it would be difficult to 
believe that the greater concerns of nations are 
left to be regulated by chance, and if they are 
divinely directed, it fullows that so also must 
be the minor incidents by which the great 
events are brought about. 

FARINI is a fluent and graceful writer and 
his fondness for preserving personal traits of 
those whom he describes from personal know- 
ledge imparts to his narrative a vividness and 
reality that make it as amusing to read as any 
romance. Upon the whole it is fair, and espe- 
cially so towards those by whom he has been 
ill-treated. Whether he has a purpose of 
conciliating the Pope, or writes from real regard 
for him, it is impossible to conjecture, but he 
speaks of him and his conduct with a tender- 
ness not quite consistent with the principles 
avowed. Ptus is a weak, vacillating man, with 
a kind heart, a great deal of vanity, but utterly 
wanting in courage, and without any one of 
the qualities that con-titute the hero. He 
cannot make up his mind. A remarkable 
instance of this occurs in the following passage 
descriptive of his hesitations during the march 
. of Charles Albert. 
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VACILLATIONS OF PIO NONO. 


At the beginning of April the Pope sent Monsignor 
Corboli Bussi as his Legate Extraordinary to Charles 
Albert. The Government Gazette stated vaguely that 
he had a commission for Upper Italy. The commission 
was really this—to repair to the King’s camp, remain | 
there, and move together with it, in the capacity of the 
Pope’s representative; to hasten the adjustment of the 
terms of the Italian League; and to request that, with 
this view, Piedmont would send deputies to Rome; 
finally, after having felt his way, he was to request a 


From this he suffered most when his mind was mos 
troubled and uneasy; another cause of wavering an 
changefulness. When the frenzy of the revolution o 


spected the altars and their ministers, Pius IX. antici- 
pated more favour to the Church from the new political 


Orleans. Then he took pleasure in the religious 
language of M. Forbin Janson, envoy of the infant 
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| asaman. Add that his health was weak, and suscep- | gather in the Bque 


order than it had from the indevout Monarchy of 


loan of money to defray the charges of our army. Let 


it then stand for a fact, that, after the war had broken 


out in Lombardy, the Pope sent a person to represent 


him in the Italian camp; that this person was an eccle- 


siastic, the most distinguished man of the prelacy of 


Rome, the dearest, too, and most devoted to Pius IX.; 
that same person who, a few months before, had gone as 
commissioner for the conclusion of the Customs’ League; 
and further, let this stand, that the Roman Government 
ordered the commander of the Papal troops “ at once to 
place himself in communication with the head-quarters 
of His Majesty, and to actin concert with him.” 
Dnurando did not conceal from the Government that 
it was the very ardent wish of the volunteers to throw 
themselves across the Po, and a very difficult business 
te keep them from it any longer: on the other hand, it 
was known by unquestionable signs that all those—and 
they were then many—who were hotly for the war of 
independence, were disgusted with the actual procrasti- 
nation. But the Ministry would not determine upon 
ordering Durando to act on the offensive without the 
Pope’s explicit order. Accordingly they pointed out to 
his Holiness into what peril the peace of the country 
would be brought, if that uncertainty should continue 
longer; and gave him to understand that they must re- 
ign office rather than undertake to abstain from giving 
countenance to the war. To this the Pope replied, that 
he had not as yet taken any final resolution; that he 
was waiting for intelligence from Piedmont about the 
proposal of a League, and that the Ministers, therefore, 
should not resign, but should act “according to circum- 
stances.” One of the Ministers remarked, that the ques- 
tion was not simply about sending our troops across the 
Po, but about sharing in a war which would necessarily 
involve the shedding of human blood, a responsibility 
which the conscience of a Christian statesman could 
not assume without the consent of his sovereign. Upon 
this ths Pope guaranteed him against every scruple, by 
saying that there would always be time to recall the 
troops, in case he should decide upon taking no part in 
the war. Aldobrandini, the Minister of War, a frank 
and high minded gentleman, who sought in any case to 
set his own conscience at ease, heard such language 
more than once, so that he was encouraged to give orders 
to Durando to encamp beyond the Po. 


Let us now present Fartni’s sketch of the 
CHARACTER OF PIO NONO. 


Pius IX. had applied himself to political reform, not 
so much for the reason that his conscience as an honour- 
able man and a most pious sovereign enjoined it, as be- 
cause his high view of the Papal office prompted him to 
employ the temporal power for the benefit of the 
spiritual authority. A meek man and a benevolent 
prince, Pius IX. was, as a Pontiff, lofty even to stern- 
ness. With a soul not only devout but mystical, 
he referred everything to God, and respected and vene- 
rated his own person as standing in God’s place. He 
thought it his duty to guard with jealousy the temporal 
Sovereignty of the Church, beause he thought it essen- 
tial to the safe-keeping and the apostleship of the faith. 
Aware of the numerous vices of that temporal govern- 
ment, and hostile to all vice and all its agents, he had 
sought, on mounting the throne, to effect those reforms 
Which justice, public opinion, and the times, required. 
He hoped to give lustre to the Papacy by their means, 
and so to extend and consolidate the faith. He hoped 
to acquire for the clergy that credit which is a great 
part of the decorum of religion, and an efficient cause of 
reverence and devotion in the people. His first efforts 
were successful in such a degree that no Pontiff ever 
got greater praise. By this he was greatly stimulated 
and encouraged. and perhaps he gave in to the seduction 
of applause and the temptations of popularity more than 
is fitting for a man of decision, or for a prudent prince. 
But when, after a littie, Europe was shaken by universal 
revolution, the work he had commenced was, in his view 
marred; he then retired within himself, and took 
alarm, In his heart the Pontiff always came before the 
prince, the priest before the citizen: in the secret 
struggles of his mind, the Pontifical and priestly con- 
science always outweighed the conscience of the prince 
and citizen. And, as his conscience was a very timid 
one, it followed that his inward conflicts were frequent, 
that hesitation was a matter of course, and that he often 
took resolutions even about temporal affairs more from 
religious intuition or impulse than from his judgment 


Republic, and in his fervent reverence for the Papal per- 
son; and he rejoiced to learn, and to tell others, that 
he was the nephew of a pious French bishop. At the 
news of the violence suffered by the Jesuits in Naples, 
and threatened in his own States, he was troubled, and 
his heart conceived resentment against the innovators. 
Afterwards he was cheered by learning that one of the 
rulers of the new rebublic of Venice was Tommaseo, 
whom he valued as a zealous Catholic. He had a ten- 
derness towards the dynasty of Savoy, illustrious for its 
saints, and towards Charles Albert, who was himself 
most devout. He learnt with exultation that Venice 
and Milan had emancipated their bishops from the cen- 
sorship and scrutiny of the government in their corres- 
pondence with Rome. It seemed as if God were using 
the revolution to free the Church from the vexations 
entailed by the laws of Joseph II., which Pius IX. ever 
remembered with horror, and considered to be a curse 
weighing down the empire. Where he did not foresee or 
suspect injury to religion, he was in accordance with 


discipline or persons. And if, from his vacillating | 
nature and his inborn mildness, he did not adopt strong | 
resolutions, which would have given proof of his uneasy | 
thoughts and feelings, yet they wrought on him in secret, | 
and he had no peace till he could find some way to set | 
his conscience at ease. He had fondled the idea of | 
making the people happy with guarded freedom, in | 
harmony with their sovereigns: of bringing both into | 
harmony with the Papal See; of a Popedom presiding | 
over the League of Italian States; of internal repose and 

agreement; of civilizing prosperity, and of splendour for | 
religion. But events, as they proceeded from day to day, | 
shattered this design. When, in the name of freedom | 
and of Italy, and by the acts of the innovators, priests | 
were insulted, excesses perpetrated, the Popedom or ,the 

ecclesiastical hierarchy assailed, Pius TX. ceased to trust | 
them: then he began to regret and repent of his own | 
work; then he doubted whether by his mildness and | 
liberality he had not encouraged a spirit irreverent to 
| the Church, rebellious to the Popedom; then he com- | 
plained of the ingratitude of mankind, faltered in his | 

















political designs, and prognosticated calamity. 


«- . . ° : | 

A vivid picture is given of the enthusiasm | 

with which the proclamation of national inde- 
pendence was received in Italy. 





This proclamation was instantly reprinted and dis- | 
seminated throughout Rome, amidst great public re- 
joicings. The streets were illuminated; the multitude 
repaired to the palace of the Sardinian mission with | 
acclamations for the King of Sardinia; and his minister, | 
Paretos in return, made them a speech replete with | 
thankfulness, and with national sentiments. Those 
days were among the brightest that the seasons can 
bring round; the last blaze of her sun was shining upon 
Italy. The stranger poet could no more have called her 
the land of the dead; nor could the overbearing in- 
habitants of the northward countries, and speakers of | 
the guttural tongues, any longer have confined their | 
eulogies to blue skies, soft melodies, and miracles of art. 
Those who were then coming into Italy from beyond 
Alps and beyond seas did not alone admire those paint- | 
ings and statues, which are her wealth and too much | 
her pride. They saw freemen in arms flinging them- 
selves upon the track of the stranger, to drive him back 
within the confines which God appointed for him, and 
from which, ip despite of God and nature, he had come 
down to contaminate for ages the loveliest portion of the 
earth. And he would have seen our towns converted | 
into families, whom one common affection soothes and | 
warms; those able to bear arms exercising upon parade, 
women inspiriting their husbands and their sons, priests 








| blessing the banners, and citizens bringing gifts to the 
altar of their country: many, too, are the examples of | 
generosity and of self-sacrifice, which he would have | 


had to commend. | 


We conclude with Fartn1’s account of the 


most painful incident of the Italian Revolution | 
of which he was an eye-witness. 


THE MURDER OF ROSSI. | 





When the ordinary hour of the parliamentary sitting, 
| which was about noon, had arrived, the people began to | 














ore of the Cancelleria, ani 


A 


t | hall. Shortly all were fall. .~ >attalion of the Civic 


| Pree . 
| cipality of Rome had decorated them. 


| Close together, and formed a Jine from the gate up to 
| the staircase of the palace. Sul'en visages were to be 
seen, and ferocious imprecations heard, among them. 
| During the time when the deputies were slowly assem- 
bling, and bnsiness could not commence, because there 
| Was not yet a quorum present, a cry for help suddenly 
proceeded from the extremity of the public gallery, on 
which every one turned thither a curious eye, but 
| nothing moré was heard or seen, and those, who went to 
| get some explanation of the circumstance, returaed 
without success. 
In the meantime Rossi’s carriage entered the court of 
the palace. He sat on the right, and Righetti, deputy- 
| minister of Finance, on the left. A how] was raised in 
| the court and yard, which echoed even into the hall of 
| the Council. Rossi got out first, and moved briskly, as 
was his habit in walking, across the short space, which 
| leads from the centre of the court to the staircase on 


| the left hand. Righetti, who descended after him, re- 

| mained behind, because the persons were in his way who 

| raised the outery, and who, brandishing their cutlasses, 

had surrounded Rossi, and were loading him with op- 
I 








robrium. At this moment might be seen amidst the 


» frj . ‘ svervthi os ol 2 . " . 
the friends of change. But everything disturbed his | throng the flash of a poniard, and then Rossi losing his 
mind and soul which impugned, or gave any token of | feet, and sinking to the ground. Alas! he was spouting 
impugning it, or imported disparagement to spiritual | }Jooq from a broad gash in the neck. He was raised by 


Righetti, but could hardly hold himself up, and did not 
articulate a syllable; his eyes grew clouded, and his 
blood spirted in a copious jet. Some of those, whom I 
named as clad in military unform, were above, upon the 
stairs: they came down and formed a ring about the 
unhappy man: and when they saw him shedding blood 
and half lifeless, they all turned, and rejoined their 
companions. He was borne, amidst his death-struggle, 
into the apartments of Cardinal Gazzoli, at the head of 
the stairs on the left side; and there, after a few 
moments, he breatlied his last. 

In the hall of the council, a kind of stir had been 
perceptible since that cry for help was heard, and since 
the din which had risen from below; when some deputies 
were seen to enter, with countenances expressive of 
horror, and others, who were physicians or surgeons, 
such as Fabri, Fusconi, Pantaleoni, to go out in haste: 


| at the same time a report ran round the galleries, that 


Rossi had been wounded. Each man then begins to 
question his neighbour with ears intent, and by look and 


| gesture seeks for information; one hurriedly goes out, 
| another as hurriedly comes in; one mounts from hall to 


gallery, another descends from gallery to hall: the un- 
certainty still continues, the breathlessness is prolonged : 
some give the lie to the fatal rumour, others again 
declare the Minister not wouuded only, but dead Some 
of those present rose to demand an account of what had 
happened, and a reason for the stir; to which a deputy 
replied, they could not tell; then, after a while, the 
President Sturbinetti takes the chair, and, though 
scarcely twenty-five deputies were present, orders the 
minutes of the last sitting to be read. A low buzz 
may now be heard: the secretary begins to read: the 
deputies stand unheeding and absorbed, or go forth: the 
galleries grow thin, and soon the hall is void and mute. 
Not one voice was raised to protest before God and man 
against the enormous crime! Was this from fear? 
Some have thought to term it prudence: by foreign 
nations it is named disgrace. 

I was no longer a deputy at the time, but, as an eye- 
witness to the facts, I can now speak the truth with a 
mind free from prejudice of whatever kind. Possibly 
it was terror, disguised as prudence, and whitewashed 
with imperturbability, in him who desired the record of 
the last sitting to be read. There was no legal meeting: 
no motion could be made: the few deputies, taken by 
surprise and incensed, almost all went out on the 
instant, prompted by sympathy with Rossi, whom they 
thought wounded, but not dead. One worthless voice 
alone was heard to cry, “ Why all this fuss? one would 
think he was King of Rome.” Truly, some other voice 
might have cried, “ Out upon such infamy!” and shame 
it was, that no such voice was heard! In leaving the 
palace of the Cancelleria, one met some faces stark 
with an hellish joy, others pallid with alarm, many 





| townspeople standing as if petrified, agitators running 


this way and that, Carabineers the same: one kind of 
men might be heard muttering imprecations on the 
assassin, but the generality faltered, in broken and 
doubtful accents: some, horrible to relate, cursed the 


| murdered man. Yes,I have still before my eyes the 


livid countenance of one, who, as he saw me, shouted, 
“ So fare the betrayers of the people!” But the city 
was in the depths of gloom, as under the swoop of 


1 by degr @. 
i i Pie of . "an ir o 1: ne “SET CES 
tible of nervous excitement, the dregs of his old complaint. | in the courtyard; anid tm.” 12 the public galleries of the 


1 | Guard was drawn up in the Sqtare: in wi? court and 
f | hall, there was no guard greater than ordinary. There 
Paris, in the Days of February, bowed the knee before | were, however, not a few individuals, armed with their 
the sacred image of Christ, and amidst its triumph re- | daggers, in the dress of the volunteers returned from 
Vicenza, and wearing the medals with which the Muni- 
They stood 
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Jlamity and the scourge of God; and wherever there 






were I ctable persons 





ck, and called for the 
rities. To the Quirinal 
port of tumult, then news 





11 ‘st, a vague rey 

of Rossi’s wound, next, of his death: all was doubt, 
agony 1 terror. The Pope stood as if thunder-stricken. 
Oh! on that day there was no thronging of the worship- 
pers of good fi tune to the palace! It had become the 
abo f; the storm was bellowing round it; few 
were those in it, fewer they who repaired to it. 

Live of the (Luee ns of England, from the Norman | 


Conquest ; now first published from Official 
Ree ds. and other Authentic Documents, private 
3y AGNES STRICKLAND. A 


new edition, revised and greatly augmented. 


7 y* 
as well as public. 


Embellished with Portraits of every Queen. | 


Vol. I. 
pp- 614. 


In 8 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 


1851. 
Tne announcement of this new, revised, and 
cheaper edition of Miss Srrickianp’s popular 
work will be received with satisfaction by 
thousands who desire to possess it, but have 
been prevented by its costliness. Following the 
example so beneficially set to them by the success 


that has attended the republication, in a less | 


expensive form, of The Memoirs of Pepys, the 
enterprising publishers have undertaken to sup- 
ply the popular demand with a similarly accessible 
edition of Miss Strickiann’s Lives of the Queens. 
The opportunity thus afforded has been employed 


for the purpose of careful revision, and the addi- | 


tion of materials that had been accumulated since 
the first publication of the work, either in the 
course of her own researches, or supplied by the 
zeal of friends and readers. This first volume is 
an earnest of the value of the completed whole. 

In this volume are comprised thirteen biogra- 
phies, commencing with that of Matitpa of 
Flanders, the Queen of WiLL1Am the Conqueror, 
and extending to Anne of Bohemia, the first 
Queen of Ricuarp II. The work is to be com- 
pleted in eight volumes. 


We are not now to repeat criticisms long ago | 


pronounced and sanctioned by the general voice 
of public approval. The name must be familiar 
to every one of our readers; its praises must have 
been heard by them many times, and probably 
there are few who have not read it with a plea- 
sure and absorbed attention that never failed. 


The fact of its reappearance in this new and more | 


diffusive form is that which we, as literary jour- 


nalists, have now to record, and which we do | 


with the heartiest recommendation of it to our 
realers, as an acquisition of great value to 
their libraries; for Miss SrricKLann’s Lives of | 
the Queens of England has taken its place amid | 
our permanent literature as a_ truly national | 
work. 
We should add that a portrait of each of the | 
Qucens is given in this edition. | 
| 


| 
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[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 
Tue friends who travel about the country to | 
preach are attended by guides selected from the 
young men attached to each meeting; and if 
such ministers wish it (as with a few honour- | 
able exceptions they always do), they are ex- 
pected to pay their travelling expenses. It 
may be supposed, when many of these preachers 
are old women in enormous poke bonnets and 
dark drab shawls, the office is not always ac- 
ceptable, though by some few considered an 
honour. 

Apropos to this question of female preaching 
is a fact brought to light by statistics, in rela- 
tion to the moral well-being of the people. It 
is that which has shown the intimate relation 
between the amount of juvenile crime and the 
neglect or loss of the mother. The father 
acts a less important part in the growth of the 
morale of the child, and this “call to the 
ministry” of those who are mothers, and the 
consequent neglect of their truer and nobler 
ministry at home, shows the force of the same 
law. We cannot rob a cause of its effect. Now, 


‘what would any ordinary husband think of a 


though of liberal and Italian | wife who could leave a baby three months’ old | and cheese, and porter, to be left f 


and five small children for two years? Yet one 
female preacher we are told of did this in opposi- 


tion to her husband’s wishes, travelled inEngland | 


for more than two years, and entirely neglected 
her family ; but these minor duties are always 


subordinate to the public practice of their call- | 


jing. The consequence is, that the wildest and 
| most notoriously irreligious young men in the 
| society are the sons of preaching women. 

As we proceed, we are introduced to an 
American preaching friend, not unaptly termed 
| FLANNIL, who arrives at the great Quaker 

house with his companion. As usual, creature 
comforts are well attended to, and he is 
| thus described : 

He was six feet four inches high, large boned, and 
coarse-looking in the extreme. A great shapeless white 
cloth coat, lined with light green, covered him all over. 

| His feet were enveloped in huge mocassin boots, and his 
| countenance was indicative, in a remarkable manner, of 
crossness and discontent. His companion, Isaac Hald- 
well, was a plain Friend, and a preacher also; a most 
gentlemanly looking person, and prepossessed us very 
much by the quiet smile of drollery, with which he 
watched the impression made on us by the uncouth 
| figure of the American. 


But, as an American Indian would say, heis | 


“great medicine,” and friend HALDWELL 
| whispers “that though he does queer things 
| such peculiarities must be overlooked.” 


Here is his first act of grace in the draw- | 


ing-room. Swirr could have imagined 

| nothing more coarsely rich, One has a mas- 
| culine feeling whilst reading it to get up and 
| turn the fellow out. 


A smothered laugh induced the speakers to look 
round. Friend Flarnil had drawn his chair close to 
the fire; he had taken off his mocassins, and the view 
of his very tattered dirty stockings, accounted for the 
laugh. We all became silent, watching what he was 
going todo. The trowsers were drawn up tothe knees, 
(there were several ladies in the room, our usual Quar- 
terly Meeting guests,) a curious garter, made of the 
| bark of a tree and twine, was thrown down on the rug, 

and the stockings deliberately taken off, exhibiting to 
| our wondering eyes, two of the very dirtiest and biggest 
feet I had ever beheld. Friend Flannil, perfectly re- 
| gardless of the presence of any one, held up his feet 
alternately to the fire, warming and rubbing them, and 
| grumbling that the fire was no good, because it was 
| made of coal, instead of wood, as he said it ought to be. 


| asked my mother of Friend Haldwell. 


| walk into the dining-room. 


When the feet were warmed and rubbed enough, he 
began to look about him, and to talk, 


Then comes the dinner: 


Dinner being announced, a considerable delay took 
place putting on the old stockings, &c., &c. He was 
invited to go into another room to wash his hands; but 
positively refused. ‘“ What shall we do with him?” 
“Really,” said 
he, “I do not know; but do what thou wilt, he never 
thinks of taking offence.” She then ordered a basin of 
water, &c. into the room before us all, and said to him 
—“ Dinner is waiting, and thy hands must be washed 
— pray be quick.” “ Eugh,” said he, how mighty par- 
ticular thou art.” However, the ablutions were per- 
formed in a kind of way, and then he was requested to 
He sat still, and looked 
about, and seeing the butler standing at the door, he 
called out—“ Here thee! man, bring in the dinner then, 
can’t thee, if it is ready.” With a great deal of diffi- 
culty he was induced to go into the dining-room, which 
at last he did, by running past every one. He was 
placed at my mother’s left hand at table, and the rest 
of us, twenty-two in number, took our places. Scarce 
were we seated, when Friend Flannil's tall, awkward 
form rose; he grasped the salt-cellar, str@ched it half 
way down the table, and threw it all about. 
“| hate them buckets of salt. Mother, never put one 
near me again; mind, I hate salt.” He occasionally 
used his knife and fork, but much more frequently his 
fingers. He called for coffee, which not being ready, 
he said, “Go, get it; I'll wait for it;” and he went 
over to the fire, until it was prepared. Then he came 
back to his seat, and ate fish in his fingers, and drank 
coffee, scolding, and growling incessantly, and ordering 
“the Mother” to go get him one thing or another. 


The evening wears away : 


He called for meat at tea, and eat slice after slice of 
cold roast beef in his fingers, as another person would | 
bread and butter; and when going to bed, said he must | 
have something to eat in the night. 


He said, | 


He ordered the | 





parlour fire to be kept lighting, and a tray with bread 
n. After laugh - 
ing more than we ever laughed in one day before, we 
all retired. About three o'clock in the morning, the 
whole house was alarmed. We started up in our beds, 
and listened; furniture seemed thrown about, and at 
last screams were heard from the servants’ rooms. My 
| father took a light, and went rs, agitated and 
anxious, The cause of the disturbance was soon dis- 
| covered. Friend Flannil, unclad, had gone from his 
room in quest of the bread and cheese; he had lost his 
way in the dark, and wandered into the servant maids’ 
apartments. They were frightened at the great tall 
white form. It was a moonlight night. ‘They never 
imagined who it was, but thought it was a ghost, and 
screamed with terror. He, finding his mistake, threw 
down a chair in his hurry to be off, and then rushed 
into another room, rousing the sleepers there too, and 
then down another stairs, throwing about candlesticks, 
| and everything he happened to meet with. With diffi- 
| culty he was got back to his bed, and we finished our 
| sleep. 
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After this they go to Meeting where Friend 
ers sermon astonishes everybody—as 
| well it might. 

| He began in a voice loud and gruff. 

| once an old horse, and he had a sore leg.” ‘This strange 
| text drew all eyes on the man. He enlarged for nearly 
| an hour on it, with great volubility; described- the 
appearances as only one could have done who had wit- 
| nessed the symptoms and treatment of veterinary 
| disease; and drew a kind of moral from it; that we 
| were all as diseased as the old horse, as disgusting as 
| the horrid picture he had drawn, and that Quakerism 
was the only cure. Of course many comments were 
made on such a sermon as this, although Friends are 
often told it is very wrong to make any remark on 
addresses which are considered to proceed from “ imme- 
diate inspiration;” but this induced many to disregard 
the general rule. One said, “It was a wonderfully 
deep discourse.” Another, “That it contained a deal 
of hidden meaning.” Another, “ That we must be as 
far advanced ourselves in christian experience, to be 
able to understand it.” Another, “That it was scan- 
dalous to hear such language in a place of worship.” 
And another, “ For my part, I think the man is mad.’ 
I believe very many agreed in this last opinion, but 
were timid of saying so. 


“ There was 





There is much more of this man’s revolting 
extravagance. At length he is given up by 
| even the aristocratic old Quaker himself, who 
| had tried in vain to make his children respect 

a man who had been sent from America with 
the sanction and approval of three yearly 
meetings to preach in this country as an in- 
spired minister of the Christian religion ; from 
England he has been sent to Ireland, and again 
from Dublin to the South, as something 
especially holy. 

Friend FLannit is somewhat summarily 
dismissed back to his native woods, but not 
before a wealthy spinster has testified against 
this quenching of the spirit by settling on him 
an annuity of 50/. per annum. 

The FLANN1L text is not the only curious 
one given. A venerable looking man thus 
commenced his discourse at a Dublin meeting : 
‘Good morrow morning my fine first day 
| morning gallery bucks. What brings you here 
|to day? A light heart and a thin pair of 

breeches will carry you through, my brave 
boys.” Another, after taking off his hat and 
coat and laying them down thus began: “Oh, 
| my friends, I have a great concern on my mind, 
| that you should take off your sins and lay 
| them down as I have done my hat and coat.” 
| A female preacher of considerable sanctity is 
| thus described : 





In the first place, she has been brought up a model 
| of our third query, in plainness of speech, behaviour, 
| and apparel. Her mother was so careful to bring her 
| up consistently, and to keep her from contamination 
| with the world, that poor Anne was never allowed even 
| to sit in the front of the house, lest she should look out 
| at the windows, and see vanity or wickedness. She 
| was taught her letters out of George Fox's Life, and 
| to read, in Sarah Grubb’s Journal. She told me that 
| she had great satisfaction in being able to say, that she 
| had never read any books but friend's books. 

oe ie toa : i 
| Then she works beautifully; instead of hemming her 
handkerchiefs, she stitches them all round, two threads 
to every stitch. She is very fond of needle-work, and 
spends most of her time at it; but all plain-work, of 
course, 
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At the Dublin Yearly Meeting, where many 
lights shine, a Woman Friend preaches a great 
sermon against show and profusion. Sweets 
after dinner she considers a great “ need-not,” 
and should be abstained from at such a solemn 
time, whilst wine is apt to make Friends drowsy 
when they come to Evening Meeting. Never- | 
theless, a large party adjourning from this 
sermon to a Friend’s house to dinner, find it a 
capitally good one. Fish, flesh, and fowl, and 
pies and puddings, are in abundance. The 
lady of the house apologises for the excellence | 
of the repast, by saying that the dinner was 
ordered before she went to Meeting. ‘The | 
ministerial advice is not, however, without its 
effects. At one house, the dinner consists of 
mutton and potatoes, and a red round of beef. 
There is no pudding; and when the cloth is 
removed, coffee is served instead of wine. At | 
Jength, the Men Friends, both old and young, 
give their opinion that Saran Corre had 
“yun before her guiding in the matter.” At 
another house where they get the “red round,” | 
the standing dish at these prudent feasts, a boy | 
of about ten years old lets the cat out of the | 
bag, and informs his young Quaker confidant | 
that his mamma “can’t stand it any longer ; so | 
she won’t have Friends to-morrow, and then 
they are to have chickens and asparagus.” 

‘he Quaker family visit London during the 
Yearly Meeting. Attending a first meeting, | 
they have seven sermons in two hours; one | 
short one from a Man, the rest from Woman 
Friends. There are Woman’s Meetings for 
Discipline. One is concerned on the subject of 
members deviating from simplicity, by affixing 
Mr. and Mrs. to their names, and thereby 
opening a door for further departure from first | 
principles. Another is concerned on a matter 
of latitude in apparel; a third about “ thee” 
and “thou; ”’ a fourth, a spinster, about mar- 
rying out of Meeting. There is also much said 
about slavery, epistles received from America 
are read; and through two weeks these and 
many other subjects are discussed. Amongst 
the usual dinners given, for, as we have already 
largely seen, Quakers are no holders up of lenten 
fare, 1s a particularly shabby one ; after which | 
we have this account of a Quaker siesta; “a 
lay” after dinner being not uncommon. 


Dinner over, one of the daughters came over to me, 
and said, would I like “to take a lay?”—that there 
were four bedrooms open for friends, and if I would go 
quick, before the crowd, I could be accommodated. 
Her mother had gone, and she was going, “it was so 
refreshing before the evening meeting.” Curiosity 
induced me to accompany her up stairs, and indeed it 
was to me a novel sight, to see from three to four 
dozen women Friends crowding together in the bed- 
Tooms, some anxiously searching out their bonnets and 
shawls, some eagerly securing for themselves a place 
on the beds “to take a lay,” and some, like myself, 
Swelling the throng, for the sake of looking at the 
Indicrous anxiety of the others. When we left, there 
were seventeen stretched on the beds, and two humble- 
minded young women on the floor, seeking their accus- | 
tomed antidote to drowsiness in the evening meeting. 
Our repast had not been so heavy as to make us 
dread any danger of transgressing the query. On the 
contrary, it had been so very sparing, that we com- 
plained of actual hunger to my father, who confessed 
to the same himself; and, therefore, we kurried to our 
own lodging to get a bit of dinner. As we were going 
out of the house, we met three young men of our 
Acquaintance, and one lady, and said, “ Where are you | 
hurrying to? Come with us?” They hesitated a 
moment, and then said, “the fact is, we scarcely got a 
bit of dinner, and we are going to a confectioner’s to 
get something to eat.” 





Quaker Meetings, even those of the Sabbath, 
are often entirely silent. One day two friends, | 
one only being a Quaker, went to a dry meet- | 
ing, as silent meetings are called, and, on 
coming out, the Friend addressed his com- | 
panion thus :—“ Well, Robert, how does’t thee | 
feel after that? Dry work, is it not? Come | 
with me now, there is a tavern close by, and 
we'll get something comfortable for ourselves.” 

Whilst staying with her family in Devon- | 
Shire for the sake of air, the Quakeress is | 
troubled by the interference of Friends, on 
points concerning non-attendance at Meeting, | 


| came to us at these times. 


though they are aware that the nearest Mecting- 
house is forty miles off, and there is no alter- 
native for worship saving a silent meeting at 
a Man-Friend’s, who sits in his parlour on 
first day mornings. “ And these wise women 
(two old maids by the way) actually required 
me to comply with their advice, to drive sixteen 
miles every Sabbath morning, for the ridiculous, 
not to say indelicate, purpose of sitting in the 
back parlour of a cutlery shop with a middle 
aged bachelor. To save me from the impiety 
of attending a place of “ common worship,” 
these two steady, highly consistent women, 
wrote this sage advice to me. I did not answer 
that letter; but I keep it as a curiosity of 
Quakerism.” 

The following are amongst the raciest stories 
in the book. 


I have, from time to time, attended almost every one 
of the Irish Meetings. Our own was always the most 
interesting. We saw a good deal of company; in fact, 
kept open house for about a week. Our preparations 
generally commenced about a month beforehand. We 
were a very large family, and must each, and all, have 
new dresses in the first place. Then the rooms were 
revivified, and every thing showy put carefully away. 
Our object was, to have every thing and every one, 
enveloped in a pleasing, delicate, and graceful drab. 
And as flowers are an allowed indulgence, and we had 
them in vast profusion, the contrast was elegant and 
enlivening. There was one minister who regularly 
She was elderly, strikingly 
plain every way, and rich. She was an epicurian, and 
much time, cost, and thought were given, to have 
delicate morsels at all times for her. This valuable 
minister, as they call her, had a habit of borrowing 
money, not for herself, but for the use of different per- 
sons in whom she was interested, and she would give 
her word as security. My poor dear father was often 
and heavily victimized. After eating a luxurious din- 
ner, she would begin to get very silent; her silence 
against tea-time‘came, would mount up to solemnity. 
When that, with hot muffins and plum cake, had been 
despatched, she would lay down her knitting, and begin 
to twirl her thumbs. ‘Then, significant glances at my 


father; and he, dear credulous creature, would desire | 


us all to lay by our various employments, and drop into 
silence. After this had continued about eight or ten 
minutes, she would unburden herself. Generally begin- 
ning with a text of Scripture, such as—-“ To obey is 
better than sacrifice.” She would give a very good 
lecture on it for about five minutes. She never could 
keep on much longer, though she often tried. Then 
another long silence, and then she would kick the foot- 
stool on one side—a method of intimating that we might 
go about our business. And, addressing my father, she 
would beg him to oblige her with five minutes’ con- 
versation in another room. Well he knew, and well we all 
knew, what was coming now. 


than we should entertain any disrespectful feeling 


towards an acknowledged minister of the Society, who | 


professed to be led and guided in all things by the Spi- 
rit of Truth, he would yield to her demand. Some- 
times it was for one hundred pounds, sometimes fifty; 
and we, rather than distress him, would pretend we had 
no suspicion of her trickery. She borrowed from him 
upwards of five hundred pounds in this manner, and 
never repaid it, or gave him such guarantees, as would 


have enabled him to’ make a legal demand on her | 
executors, when she died, leaving a property of nine | 


hundred a year. 


; ; ; ; 
Our Quarterly Meeting parties were often very | 


amusing. 1 was invited to a large first-day dinner, at 


which I met, amongst others, five sisters. 


ing, the youngest quite handsome. They were al 


The amount she would 
require him to give was the only doubtful point. Rather | 


They were | 
aged from about twenty-five to seventeen, all well-look- | 


please,” said Rebecca. Friend Tench did not know what 
to make of it, but she tried again, and addressed t 
1] 
eldest.—* Anne, what will thee take? lil take s 

} Be 


cold roast beef; I like 





handed up the 


e gravy, and 


id up came the ot 





or anoth 
1 each saying, 
ttle of that nice gravy, and a bit 
It was difficult to maintair 
gravity. In fact, the effort to do so was painful; and, 
when the second course was placed on the 





r regular ages, fi 
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table, and, 





“T'll take some rice pudding 





thee please; I’m very 
echoed, and re-echoed 
by the sisters, there was more than one of the company 
obliged to leave the room, not to annoy Friends by the 
hing which seized them. 

The sisters left the house soon after dinner, and were, 
as usual, commented on immediately after. “ One 
would think they had no sense,” said one Friend, “ re- 
peating every word Anne said, like parrots.” “ Ah! no, 
said kind and charitable Friend Tench, “ they are young 
and innocent. They only showed the simplicity of their 
minds, by copying Anne a little too closely.” 


fond of rice pudding,” was again 


i 


mal-a-propos fit of coug] 





The family return to Ireland, and here com- 
mences a system of interference and persecu- 
tion on account of deficiency in orthodox 
| Quakerism, particularly as regards non-attend- 

ing meetings. ‘I'he Quakeresses greatest sin is 
having occasionally attended church with her 
husband. Because she will not send in her resig- 
nation she is subjected to daily annoyances, cold 
greetings and averted looks; her near relations 
| become unkind, and the trustees of her mar- 
| riage settlement refuse to perform the cuty 
they had undertaken in her father’s life time. 
A portion of these Friends manage to institute 
a Chancery suit in relation to some property, 
and as it is needful to preserve the testimony 
of Friends against going to law with each other, 
it is managed by disowning the Quakeress as 
| one belonging to their body. For ten years 
this suit is carried ruinously on, and is yet 
| unsettled. 
| Acircumstance connected with Sidcot School, 
} in Somersetshire, brought the writer’s con- 
| nexion with the Society of Friends to a close; 
and she, her husband, and six children, were 
| baptized, and became members of the Church 
| of England. 
| Such is an outline of the book. The reader 
| will, however, find many things we have not 
touched upon to make it worthy of his perusal. 
As a picture of Dissent and its decadence it is 
| a curious one; and proves incontestably that 
| ignorance is no helpmate to true religion, nor 
| formula to the vital spirit of Christian faith. 
The great strength of the Church of England 
| lies in the education of her ministers ; they are 
liberally educated men, and we find no gross 
| ignorance, nor an inward revelling that such a 
disgrace is theirs. In many points of Dissent 
this is otherwise; but the time is near at hand 
when every particle of vain-glorious assumption 
will be but as dust in the balance beside the 
faith in Curist, which is adorned and made 
| holy by knowledge, humanity, and the sweeter 
graces of charity and loving-kindness. 


| 


dressed exactly alike,in dark greenish tabinets, muslin | 


kerchief, plaited over the dress, and muslin mob caps. 
The eldest had been a constant atttendant of these 
Meetings; the four others were now brought out for the 
first time. They had been desired when leaving home, 
to behave like Anne, the eldest, to do whatever she did, 
to copy her. The dinner provided for us was at the 
head of the table—a fine large loin of roast veal, with 
force-meats, &c. At the foot was a cold joint of roast 
beef. At one side,a ham; at the other, boiled chickens, 
and vegetables in variety. The sisters ranged them- 
selves according to their ages, at one side. Friend 
Tench, the hostess, addressing one of the younger or 
asked—*“ Jane, may I help thee to some roast veal: 
She glanced, at Anne, looked timid, and then said, “Oh! 
I'm obliged to thee, not yet; I'll wait a bit.” Friend 
Tench then addressed another—“ Susanna, may I help 
thee?” “ I'll wait a bit, too, if thee please,” said 
Susanna. Friend Tench tried again. “ Rebecca, will 
thee have some veal?” “I'll wait a bit, too, if thee 











| Jewish Perseverance, or the Jew at Home 
and Abroad. An Autobiography. By M. 
Lissack. London: Hamilton and Adams. 
Bedford: J. G. Hall. 
Frxiry of purpose, self-reliance, and strength 
of will, are eminent characteristics of the Jewish 
mind. Exile and isolation only serve to in- 
tensify these qualities, and wherever the Israelite 
plants his foot, or whatsoever may be the 
undertaking in which he embarks, he 1s certain, 
in the majority of instances, to achieve success. 
The autobiography of Mr. Lissack proves 
him to be largely endowed with the qualities 
we have indicated, and to possess the additional 
recommendations of a cultivated intellect, high 
moral principle, and strong religious sentiments. 
The incidents of his life, however, are not so 
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remarkable as to occasion any deep interest to 
be felt in its memoirs, but the extraneous and, 
so to speak, impersonal portion of the narrative 
is worthy of perusal for the insight we obtain 
into the modern Hebrew mind and character, 
and for the T'almudical extracts and illustra- 
tions introduced. The work, in fact, is rather 
a record of the writer’s own mental operations 
and their results, than a history of his life and 
acts ; and as he is a man whose individuality 
ig strongly marked, he deserves a patient 
a%dience, and will often reward the reader by 
communicating some striking observations, or 
by throwing some new light upon an old sub- 
ject. ‘Among the rabbinical stories introduced, 
we have raarked two for extract as being pro- 


bably new to many of our readers :— 


An Ishmaclite once sold a camel to Rabbi Simon, 
whose pupil led the animal home to the rabbi’s house. 
Qn taking off the saddle, they found under it a collar 
ornamented with diamonds. ‘“ Rabbi, Rabbi,” they ex- 
claimed, “ the blessing of God maketh rich,” thereby 
expressing that God had given the diamonds to him. 
“ Take back the diamonds to the man of whom I bought 
the animal,” said the rabbi, “he only sold me the camel 
but not the precious stones.” The diamonds were con- 
sequently returned to their owner, who was not a little 
surprised at it, but the rabbi had received the more | 
precious ones—honesty and probity. 

Under Herod the Great lived Rabbi Hillel and Rabbi 
Shamai, two celebrated sages, both the eminent founders 
ef renowned academies in Israel. One day a heathen | 
approached Rabbi Shamai as he was walking in the 
street, and addressed him thus:—“I am desirous of 
becoming a Jew on the condition of your teaching me 
the whole Jaw during the space of time that I ean stand 
on one leg.” Shamai, indignant at such derision, drave 
the scorner away with his staff The heathen then 
went to Hillel, and accosted him with the same words. 
Hillel at once declared his readiness to comply with the 
request, and said to him: “ Do not forget this; that 
which does not please yourself, do not unto thy neigh- | 
bour. This is the whole law, all the rest serves merely 
as commentary to this fundamental principle.” The | 
heathen thanked him, went away, and became a good | 
and pious man. ; 


For our own part we think Rabbi Hrtue. 
might profitably undertake to teach a good 
many Christians Christianity. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean, | 
including a Visit to the Seven Churches of | 
Asia. By the Rev. H. Curistmas, M.A,, | 
F.R.S., &c., Author of “The Cradle of the 
Twin Giants,” &c. In 3 vols. London: | 
Bentley. 


Iv not quite new to us, the countries visited by 
Mr. CurisrMas are little known. They lie 
without the usual track of the tourists who 
scatter themselves over Europe, like birds of 
passage, as surely as summer comes. Mr. 
CurisTMAs, finding his health shaken by 
severe study, sought relief in change of scene, 
and his doctors recommended a warmer cli- 
mate. But he is one of those indefatigable 
spirits who permit no moment to pass unim- 
proved, and so, while recognising the propriety 
of the advice and resolving to follow it, he 
bethought him also that he might as well direct 
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observations of the moment, but he had well | 
prepared himself for his task by previous 

reading, so that he was enabled to correct | 
impressions by experience. His information | 
upon every subject that occurs is very ample, 
and for the most part correct. He is observant 
of character even more than of scenery. He 
has a keen sense of the ludicrous, which peeps 
out pleasantly in his pages, here and there; he | 
has read much, travelled much, and thought | 
much, and, therefore, he has not only much to 
say upon whatever is suggested by his nar- 
ratives, but what he says is to the purpose. It 
is not often that so much general information | 
is to be gleaned from a book of travels as from | 
this: he seizes, with singular felicity, upon 


| characteristics that are connected with present | 


history, and thus maintains a constant con- 


| nexion between the distant objects treated of | 


| self in vagueness. 


| tracts. 


and our own more immediate interests. He | 
describes with singular brightness of colour 
and distinctness of outline, rarely losing him- 
It is plain that he has in 
his own mind definite and distinct ideas of | 


| things, and thus he is enabled to convey them 


so clearly to the minds of his readers. 

But travels can only be exhibited by ex- 
They are incapable of analysis, and 
afford very scanty material for criticism. The 
reader will be best enabled to form a judgment | 
of their merits from passages selected with the 


| double purpose of giving him amusement | 


and showing him what is the manner of the 
author and the character of the book. | 
Less is known to us of the Balearic Isles 
than of any other portion of Mr. CurtstMas’s | 
tour, and his account of Majorca, particularly, | 
is copious and careful. 
This is 
A MAJORCAN HOUSE. 


There are many private houses which merit attention | 
in Palma. The general style has, as we have already 


| remarked, a half-oriental air, and the narrowness and 


quietude of many streets tend to enhance this effect. 
The real state of the case is that these houses are types 
of the ancient class of dwellings in all the Peninsula, 
a little more coloured here by the Moorish spirit. | 
Entering through a wide portal, the stranger finds him- | 


self in a spacious atrium, or hall open to the sky, on 
| one side of which is the great staircase which leads to | 


| adorned with fountains, and have corridors around them, 


| servatory in a gallery. and then the whole building 


his pilgrimage to lands that would yield some | 


harvest of novelty to be turned to account for | 


his own edification and the enjoyment and 
interest of his countrymen whose courage 
might not carry them so far. Accordingly he 
Selected the shores of the Mediterranean, as 
combining the advantages of climate and to 
some extent of rarity, and thither he sailed 
with a friend in the summer of last year. 
Their first resting-place was Majorca, thence 


| 


they visited the group of the Balearic Isles, | 


coasting the Mediterranean, and returning to 
Genoa. Thence, crossing Italy, they inspected 
Pisa, Florence, Bologna, Padua, Venice and 
Trieste, at which port they embarked for Corfu, 


calling by the way at Athens, Smyrna. Con- | . . . 
. z . the house, under the eaves, are frequently adorned in 


| the same style as the gallery of the Lonja, and together 


stantinople, and the Six Churches of Asia. 
The tour was tolerably extensive, and Mr. 
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Curistmas has made the best of his materials. | story, and the arched door, with the stones which form 


HHe has not written down hastily the crude 


| 
| 
| 


the principal apartments. Some of these atria are | 


with a divan or seat of stone; but the same use is not 
made of them as in Andalusia; there the family fre- 
quently meet in the evening of a summer-day, and the 
passer-by, looking as he goes through the lattice of 
gates, may see the merry groups enjoying the cool air 
around the orange-shaded fountain. In Palma there 
are no such re-unions; the atrium is an entrance-hall, | 
and nothing more. Generally speaking, there is some- 
thing melancholy in the aspect of these halls, although 
many of them are far from being destitute of archi- 
tectural beauty, and the staircases are frequently works 
of elegance. Here and there will be a kind of con- 


assumes a different style; the internal windows are | 
often byzantine and placed in pairs, and within as | 
without. along the top of the house and just under the 
roof, runs a line of openings, giving light and air to a | 
kind of granary. This is general throughout the | 
island, and gives a local character to its architecture, 
The internal arrangements of the houses differ little 
from those in southern Spain; large lofty rooms, with 
plain white walls; windows at a great height from the | 
ground; sombre-looking pictures of a solemn ancestry 
ranged in straight lines; mats on the floor; a small 
supply of furniture, and that often of a very ancient 
character,—all tend to make the house of a Majorcan 
noble rather dignified than lively. Many of them have | 
gardens even in the midst of the city, and though hor- | 
ticulture is not much studied, yet it is not so neglected 
as to render this advantage of little consequence. But 
that feature which gives the most peculiar air to the 
street architecture of Palma, is the window; in the 
great houses it is generally double, 7. e. it consists of 
two arches separated by a long slender marble pillar, 
with Moorish capitals and bases; sometimes the window 
is triple, and then there are two of these pillars, almost 
always extremely elegant, and only to be paralleled in 
the Alhambra. The windows or openings at the top of 


with the grated and mullioned windows of the lower 





its opening disposed in long rays, present a picture in 





which it becomes difficult to separate the Christian and 
Saracenic elements. 
Here is a picture of 
THE MAJORCANS. 


The inhabitants of Majorca are, generally speaking, 


'of the middle stature, and clear olive complexions. 


There is about as much mixture of Moorish blood in 
them us in the Andalusians; but, owing to their insular 
situation, and the comparatively little communication 
they have with the rest of the world, there is much 


| more remaining of the old half-African way of life. It 


is impossible to ramble about the island without being 


| struck with this; and, taken in connexion with the sim- 


plicity and gentleness of the people, it gives a peculiar 
interest to all that surrounds the traveller. The palm- 
tree, the hedges of cactus and aloes—the shepherds 
attired in a kind of cloak made of goat-skin—The 


| pages, or peasantry, with the loose wide drawers of blue 


cotton tied under the knee, the Jegs bare, and the head 
covered with a twisted handkerchief—the women in the 
African bornouse (a long dress of blue cotton, enveloping 
the head as well as the person)—all speak a language 
which tell us that we are midway between Europe and 
Africa, and must look for the peculiarities of beth. 

The costume of the pagés on holydays is somewhat 
altered. He attires himself in a blue mantle of eloth, 


| and covers his head with a hat, the brim of whieh is as 


big round as an ordinary loo-table. No door in the 
island, save those of the churches, will allow him to 
enter with this most extraordinary contrivance on his 
head, so he takes it off, and introduces it sideway; it is 
well called a “sombrero,” for it is larger than most 
English umbrellas!) This hat is worn by the priests 
throughout Spain; but they roll up the brim on both 
sides, so that they have a huge cylinder for a hat, worn 
lengthways, and extending two feet in front, and as muck 
behind. The'dress of the women is either the bornouse, 
which effectually conceals all else, or a corset and short 
petticoat, surmounted by the rebozillo. This last is 


| indispensible at fetes, and the pagésa would think her- 


self all unadorned, if this favourite national article of 
apparel did not make a part of her attire. Its material 
differs according to the means and taste of the wearer, 
but its form is always the same. It is generally made 
of white calico, covers the head, gathers close round the 
throat, and then falls in plaits more or less graceful over 


| the breast. The face is thus framed, as it were, in 


white, and it sets off to some advantage the black hair 
and dark soft eyes of the Majorean village belles. It 
does duty for a good deal of clothing which might, 
could, would, or should be underneath; so that, on fes- 
tival days, when the rebozillo is made of fine transparent 
cambric, the young damsels are rather liberal than chary 
in the display of their attractions. 


As a specimen of Mr. CurisTMAs’s nar- 
rative powers, we give his account of a “ hair- 
breadth ’scape :” 

A MOUNTAIN STORM. 


About two miles from Soller, the rain began to fall 
fast in large drops. The boy who had charge of the 


| mule, covered himself with a sheep-skin caross, very like 


those worn in South Africa; Manuel covered his 
shoulders with a blanket, and Don Rafael began to prog- 
nostigate bad weather. In fact, we ought to have taken 
his advice, as he knew the country better than we did, 
and had rightly interpreted certain atmospheric changes 
which had escaped our notice. However, none of us 
now felt disposed to go back. We made Manuel keep 
out the cold with a little aguardiente, of which he par- 
took very sparingly, and we found it too unpleasant to 
take at all. As we proceeded the rain increased, till, 


| when he had ascended the Soller side of the mountains, 


the prospect became anything rather than agreeable 


| By a strange perversity, however, the more unfavourable 


the weather became, the higher our spirits rose, and, 
Manuel expressing a great desire to know what people 
sang in England, we gave him “God save ‘the Queen,” 
“Rule Britannia,” and other patriotic songs, in which 
he joined very heartily, varying them occasionally with 
his own Majorean ditties, and calling out to the few 
people we found abroad (some cowering down under the 
rocks by the roadside, and others hastening by little rapid 
runs from shelter to shelter towards their homes), in 
English more remarkable for its originality than its 
correctness. Sometimes he favoured them with a stave 
of “God save the Queen,” informing them that he was 
going to be an English caballero, but that they were 
only “ individdles;” in short, had it not been for his 
known sobriety and his careful driving, we should have 
thought him more under the influence of wine than of 
water. 

A little over the mountain, and again on the Palma 
side, we stopped to send away the mule and boy, or 
rather to leave them there for the night, at a kind of 
road-side posada. We were all wet. for the hood of the 
calesa was none of the most secure, Gutta percha is 
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but partially known in Majorca. But if we were wet, | that in Pera and Galata he was establishing himself as | accepted the offer made by Abdul Medjid to undertake 
the condition of Manuel was deplorable. “ There is a | favourably as he could desire; his patients were | the office of ambassador in England. 

little mist falling,” said he, as he shook the torrents off | Europeans, and the higher class of the Fanariote Greeks. | 
him; “ Cal aqua! 1 was a man when I set out, now I | This circumstance threw him a great deal into society | 
am a man and water.” We waited about half-an-hour | with Greeks as well as Franks, and before long he met | The Greek lady was left with full powers to do ag 
under a sort of pent-house, why I hardly know; perhaps | at the house of a Greek friend, a young lady of good | seemed best to her during the absence of her t . 

to rest our horse. Manuel got his clothes partially | family, among the Greeks of the Fanar. Her extra- | Jorg iad siecheenionseaiaataeaaiaitan, 
dried, just to have them wet through again in two | ordinary beauty struck the young physician; and, find-| 4, 
minutes, and away we went with our diminished | ing on inquiry the high respectability of her connexions, 
“juipage. Darkness soon fell about us, and we were | and that she possessed a considerable fortune, he 
mee or twice in doubt whether we were in the right | formally addressed, and eventually married her. But 
track or not; but the appearance of a hut, where we | the new Mrs. A. B. was one for whose exigencies no 
obtained another mule, though with some difficulty, re- | fortune would suffice; and at an ominously short period | 
lieved our minds, and we continued our route. We 
were now in complete darkness, trusting to the sure- 























Tis said that their last parting was pathetfe, 
As partings often are or ought to be. 


As soon as he was gone, it happened that the little 
girl was taken ill, and the (supposed) mother, ima- 
gining that the air of the place in which they lived, 
close to Dolma Bakshe, was not good for the child, 
caused her to be removed to Pera, where a nurse was 
- Q b s found for her. However all care was in vain, the child 
after their marriage it became necessary to economise. | died: and Mrs. B as we will. still yay her, who 
“Tf you want money,” said the lady, “leave it to me ei elite A saw been a on oe nye : ai he 
footedness of our beasts. The forest of olives wasaround | Doctor, and I will soon get money enough for you.” bare ni ie senda te ne Ws ae ier * AR 

“ena seahorse : ' f ae i ae children, made secret inquiries, and found another child, 
us, and up to the middle of our wheels we were in the | She kept her word: she established private gaming | as like as possible to the one she had lost : 
water. To add to our difficulties, it was now beyond a | tables in her house, and soon gathered round her a few | _ When the nad handline as ee home to the 
loubt that we had lost the road; the carriage came with | young men of the diplomatic body, and all who could | pacha’s a she seems te Rai te el pt os 
i erash against an old olive-tree, and there we were en- | be induced to barter respectability for the joint fascina- | hy the head ‘ttn a ne ld ond faithful serv ant of 
tangled in the forest at midnight, with the water rising | tions of beauty and play. The conduct of the lady er a and be ne ee Pg his mind that the 
round us higher every minute. was soon found to be more than suspicious, in other girl who came W as nel t] e “ ‘o is foe cirl wl ~" W an 

When I look back on the events of that night, I am | ways besides the fairness of the play that went on under rie ax aacauil his se 7 ie ae panklac aaa Zs t . his 
filled not only with thankfulness to God that we escaped, | her auspices; and though money was obtained, yet Dr. pert. who ma sined of course, the ‘identity of the 
‘ut with amazement that our spirits never flagged even | B.’s Christian connexion fell off, and he was soon left | ni pa psa aes in lie me dh . thin meee 
for an instant. Manuel’s energies, too, seemed to rise | without a patient. im lied - a ay 
with the occasion, and though our hilarity seems strange Things were in this state when Sultan Mahmond fell | a : y davs after, the old man saw reasons to add 
and unnatural now, yet I am convinced that it had a | suddenly ill. The attack was febrile and acute; it , 9 wae A " pagans ae Pp ‘sffore * kind He 
good effect then. Our position was indeed critical. required energetic and rapid treatment, and His High- 7 na aa cam ae ya: oe en of his 
The increasing torrent was roaring beside us. If we | ness’s chief physician was absent on leave. What was — en o 7 bees m4 a meine ee ty " i 
remained where we were, we were pretty sure to be | to be done? Mahmond had no confidence in Turkish eget bs ate ~ map > ea pg Perens ry 
drowned, unless we could manage to get up into the | doctors, and Greeks were an abomination to him. Some = — Syyeaeed that the ; wwe +t Faye per "7 - 
trees, and the tree we chanced to find happened to re- | one in the seraglio remembered Dr. B.; he was at once Pacha bags ie as ee ~ ae ‘ ” : pes be Fee 
main in its place; and this last was very problematical, | sent, for, and his management of the case produced the —_ pepeees Sen sb Picea pao’ a, pry y 
for thousands of trees were washed away. If we went | happiest results. He spoke the Turkish language = — eunuch eee — Nyy age “en hie 
on, we should be stopped at every fresh clump till the | fluently, his manners were pleasing, and he had saved timated that it was his preg ; nA bre *. -% in 
calesa was broken to pieces, and then we should be | the Sultan’s life. His illustrious patient was so delighted master acquainted with all that h id — . n 
worse off, rather than better. Manuel got down, up to with his new medical attendant, that he took him at the mean time - had been bie Pera a4 . ee rit 
his breast in water, and went about trying to find out | once into the imperial household, and the changing canntite of the detective police, and ha found ont w “ 
the road which we had missed. Don Rafael fortunately | wheel of our hero's fortune brought him to be the chief the two first children came Som - ey yh “i 
had matches to light his cigars, and by means of these, | fayourite of a mighty monarch. were, and all about them, who were ¢ ca, Fi e “i 
and shouting from time to time, we kept up our com- Meantime affairs at home went on much as before, substitute lately provided, and where the original adopte 
munication with Manuel, till, after an hour of most | tiJ]. one luckless or lucky day.a Turk of wealth and are had died and been buried. . ted ths 
anxious suspense, he cried out to us that he had found | rank beheld the physician's wife. How this came about All Bren the lady denied, ana stoutly 7 ri pe 
the track, but that it was on the other side of the | may be easily imagined. Ottoman patients were plen- the chien ware her yr bey “ Paigacay in t "7 
torrent. One chance only remained—to detach the | tiful, though Christian ones were few, and Mehemet she had never been unfaithful to him in yi en. ie _- 
mules, or at least one, and for each of us to ride over | Pacha required the professional services of the Sultan’s she shad At last, when she found what S osled Se pee 
the torrent, guided by Manuel, and then for him to ag help bien out of a slight atlack of cout. | were in the hands of the eunuch, she admitted 1er ~ 
bring over the calesa as well as he could. This ma- | When he afterwards beheld the lady, he determined to | ©° the fullest extent, throwing herself on the pg ‘ 
neeuvre was of course attended with no inconsiderable | make her his own, and finding her willing, he transferred the old servant, and urging him not to — bs ua 
difficulty, but it was executed, and with feelings of un- | her from presiding over her own faro tables, to superin- | Would only disturb the peace of mind of the Pacha, and 
utterable gratitude, we found ourselves again ont of e which could not in any, Way be now remedied. oi; 
danger. We were wet through, cold, and most ex- The old man declined to comprehend the force of this 
hausted; but feelings of joy prevailed above all others, reasoning. It was his duty to tell his master, and tell 

















tend the harem of a Pacha. The Christian husband, 
as may be expected, did not take the matter quietly: he 
complained to Mahmoud. 





é 4 j acta ‘4 ] ' 7a} ( ras an ack 9g 
and Don Rafael perpetrated a number of gambols which |“ What can I do?” said the Sultan; “a true believer pe em he would. In vain, too, was an attack made 
his Spanish gravity would scarcely have permitted under | —_ . : shal] on his avarice. 

Spanish gravity : a e | may change his wives if he likes. Shall I 2 ese - 1 . “¢ 
y Pp ay change | ives if he like hall I order “The Pacha is wealthy and powerful; if you want 


any other circumstances. | Mehemet Pacha to give her back to you. This I will PRT ee ie or. lease: if you want 

The road ‘nto which we had been thus providentially | do if you like, for he has no right to keep your wife money I will i het inaapeelaa rm angie : i ee i 
guided was not, however, the one we had quitted. It | away from you against your will.” “ That, your High- | advancement, the — ee et sew oP we ; ge - 
was a private road, leading to an old and dilapidated ness,” replied the doctor, “ is the very last thing I should household of the Sultan. I want ct of t sae 
country-house belonging to the Marquis of Sollerich,and | wish; nay more, I could not receive her again if she things,” answered the dogged ” Seaageess ; en —s 
now inhabited only by a few farm-labourers. We | would come back.” : tnoney than a person in my situation pg ip a — 
arrived at the house by an elevated terrace, so that “Well, then,” was the imperial rejoinder, “I can do would not leave my master—no, not to be made Kislar 
when we dismounted, we did not step into the water. | no more. Mchemet Pacha has a right to take for his Aga! Why would he be so obstinat 
At a vast portal with a wicket at one side, Don Rafael | wife a lady who chooses to be so, unless her natural There was no hope. 9 we: a see 7 z fon % 
and Manuel thundered and shouted for a long time, but protector requires her to be given up.” A very wise | the miserable old man? The — yah at 7 fair 
without any answer. Our patience was sorely tried, and | and satisfactory decision of his Highness! ’ rege in o> ep = by = Ls here 3 Bee 
some of Manuel 3 wishes were by no means either com- There was now nothing more to be said. Mehemet as ~ a Aa dina sae sa aaa gene »< Caarh sat 
pilmentary in expression, or exclusive in character At |} Pacha renounced polygamy, and lived only with his he house re ipeeligrwaP recser ypncey” Suge i oh 
last there came a reply,—a rough, savage, barking and | somewhat irregularly ‘acquired lady. Time rolled on, | * matter which can be hashed — a H = _— 
howling ; the wicket opened, and out rushed a large and | and Mahmond II. slept with his fathers. The physician, pois " Ss rt that h seen sage — — 
tierce dog. We parried his attacks till he was followed | feed from the unhappy wife who had been in every way | and suspicion fel = t ; — Rs tp rs ; F tots his 
by a venerable looking old patriarch, with an Arab head so sad a clog to his " progress, recovered his character terrogated and bastinadoed, and finally confessed ov 
and dress, He looked at us with great solemnity, but | and position, and is now much and deservedly respected. crime? 1 hat he implicated hin mentee a, ‘his 5 a 
neither called off the dog, nor invited us in. In fact, | His career has not been without romance. But we have | tte, but his own doom was qt ny * ew 7 rd .~ 
he had already surveyed us by the light of a torch from | now to pass to the harem of Mehemet Pacha. One day | * lied - the ground, his last oe wap i ch 
4 sort of port-hole, some minutes before he opened the q | had only been induced so edrdey dae instigations and 
door. It was not without difficulty that we possessed pass to strangers at his death, and regretting that a threats of his unhappy oe, > for wh uld | 
him of our pitiable situation; ideas entered slowly into | ynion which had been so happy, was ‘not still more Now occurred a great difficulty, for w iat could be 
his Moslem-looking old head. When he was, however, | Josely cemented by offspring. . done with the lady? She was tiie wife of a pacha, - 
satisfied, he called cut some people like himself (we had | 4 Why, Pacha!” pai i Hd the: lady, “why did you Turkish justice is slow to put women . 7 - t ne 
converted the dog meantime into a friend), and we were | not tell me you wished for children? you should have harem such things — aan we - 7 “d poe > - 
taken in and done for; the huge gates opened to admit | had them. Do you want any now?” Mehemet laughed, the gene 7 y best hse a - : — 
the calesa, and we were relieved from the fear of passing | and replied in the affirmative. ; | and te de - aenatly -_ re ry ” ao we ‘ 
the night in the open air. As our carriage rolled heavily |“ Will you have a son or a daughter?” “ Of course | Mehemet Pacha was rec ape ond steed : é _ 
In, we noticed the dilapidations which had taken place | [ want a son to inherit my estates, and to keep up my | decision could be come 4 = be cs ae ; TL Z 
in the perishable parts of the edifice, and the general air | name.” : ae his way home when ; left ¢ ee ee rg ife poe 
of discomfort which characterized it. “ Well, you shall have one!” | heard apie that he has pardoned hi cy Ma ) be 

The Pacha thought no more of the jest, as he sup- that she is now living put ion te, te awe = 

, ° np? a ae gine P three volumes contain more of the elements of romance 

posed it, but in due time he was presented with a son. 


a se : a is simple but frightful tale. 
Great were the rejoicings at this event, and most than this simy 5 





the Pacha was lamenting that his vast possessions would 





Among the gossip gathered by Mr. Curist- 
MAS, we find this remarkable 


ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. | tenderly and carefully was the young heir watched | But we have been tempted beyond our limits 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable domestic | °VeT- ° by a very agreeable book, so we must now 
romances of our age has lately seen its denouément in| A few months afterwards— | reluctantly conclude with an account of the 
Constantinople. I shall give it as it was related to me, “ Pacha,” again inquired the lady, “ would you like 
premising that the initials I use are not those of the | another son?” “No,” was the answer; “this time I | CHURCH FESTIVALS IN MAJORCA. 


parties concerned. should prefer a daughter.” I have said that their church affords the islanders 
Dr. A. B., an English physician, went many years A daughter was not wanting to crown his felicity, | abundance of holydays, of which they are not slow to 
ago to practice in the capital of Turkey; he soon found } and it was with some lingering regret that Mehemet avail themselves; and these are occasionally celebrated 
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ens 
in a way which Protestants would consider sadly un- | 
bec + the dignity and decorum of religions rites. 






{ 











A few specimens will show this. It is no uncommon 
thing for a masked ball to be held in the church itself! 
There i » particular kind of dance, called “el baile 
dels cocies,” which is aways performed there, and which 
is perpetrated in this wise. The performers are nine in 
number; two are called diablos, and affect an attire as 
diabolico as they can invent, not forgetting horns, hoofs, 
and a tail: one is called the lady—“ la dama;” and 


the beard, moustache, and embrowned complexion, tend 
doubtless to set off the feminine apparel: the remaining 
six are called cocies. These all go accompanied by the 
rest of the revellers to the church, where mass is cele- 
brated, and a sermon in Mallorquin preached. Hitherto 
the masquers have kept in the porch, but now they enter 
the church, and a dance is commenced in the centre, of 
which the chief characteristic is that it sets all grace 
and elegance, and (considering the place) decorum itself | 
at defiance; every kind of tumbling, antic, and buf- 
foonery takes its turn. The diablos and cocies, armed 
with thick sticks, cudgel heartily all gentlemen whom 
they can get near; and though there are frequently 
broken heads, yet there has never been known any 
serious breach of the peace to result from these gambols. 











The Pipe of Repose; or Recollections of Eastern 
Travel. By Ropert FerGuson. Second Edition. 
London: Ollivier. 

Our anticipations as to the success of this lively 

description of an Eastern tour are realized. A second 

edition proves that the public estimated its ability aad 

brilliancy as highly as we did. 





FICTION. 


Hamon and Catar ; or the Two Races. A Tale. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1851. | 
pp. 276. 

Is Cain also among the novel-writers? Yes, | 

reader; and his contribution to literature is 

Hamonand Catar ; or the Two Races. Except in 

his literary capacity, however, we know only a 

little less about him than we did before; or, 

at least, our old established idea that he slept 
with his father has been unsettled, and we are 
not supplied with any equally definite to re- | 
place it. He has written an introduction, 
inceed, and entitled it the Doom of Cain— 
expressly, it would appear, for our information 
in the matter. We learn from this that he 
goes “sinking down:” (it strikes us that 

ALEXANDER Pope wrote about “the art of | 

sinking”—but then, that was “in poetry ;” 

but, when we look for something satisfactory 
as to his destination, we find only “ Whither ? 

Oh! Whither ?” 

Whither? Into the publishing office of 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. The fact 
speaks for itself. But what can have induced 
them to accept Carin’s MS.? Nor are we 
better able to divine what prompted Cain 
himself to write, except it were direct reference 
to the money-result. He disburthens himself 
of his annals to no one in particular, and solely, 
as it seems, for the sake of publicity. 

We don’t well know what to make of Carn. 
He occupies so anomalous a position through- 
out the events he describes, and in his intervals 
of pure soliloquy, that we are inclined some- 
times to identify him with the Wandering Jew. 
Yet even he had been decently laid to rest by 
M. Sve. The passages in which the gifted 
but erring author describes his doom are 
mystic. It is evidently something very porten- 
tous ; but what we can only guess. We are 
clearly of opinion, however, that this is not a | 
posthumous work. We do not call it in ques- 
tion that the author has been spared to correct 
his proof sheets; unless, indeed, the all- 
swallowing vortices and universal conflagra- | 
tions in which external nature would seem, 
from certain awful hints, to be summed up to 
his perception, should have interfered with his | 
$o doing. 

Carn’s forte in antediluvian days was | 
assuredly eavesdropping: and his descendants 
in general appear to have inherited it from him. | 
Caran is spied upon by Hamon and Gonpay; | 
Hamon, Gonpan, and Anna, by CatTar; 
and these promiscuously inter se. As for | 











| occasion—so soon as the a sur- 


| worthless, because you die and cannot have it still. 


| wing the sooner I shall be at peace. 


| been all in all to me then. 


THE’ CRITIC. 
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Cay, he is never at a loss for some one’s | 
private affairs to pry into, Wherever a secret 
is discussed which he ought not to overhear, 
there he is sure to be; and his powers of loco- 
motion and concealment in the service are 
equal to any emergency. Under the influence | 
of excitement, “as though winged, Hamon 
rushed back on the way to the prison.” But | 
he did not outstrip Cain, who, somehow or 
other, was with him at his journey’s end: and, 
as a matter almost of course, he turned up 
GONDAN secreting himself as usual. In all | 
these listenings and counter-listenings the old 
proverb is fulfilled to the letter: and it is a 
mercy if murder does not ensue—as it does on 





prises the eavesdropped, or vice versd. 

Cain shows that, in character, speech, and 
motive, the antediluvians resembled the heroes 
of modern romance more than the Byronic and 
other recent versions would lead us to suppose. 
His own style, too, contains little of the 
grandeur and intensity of primeval times ; 
but it may be that the publishers insisted on 
its being made conformable to present 
standards, under the impression that the 
memoirs, in their original state, would not pay. 
We subjoin a specimen. One of the author's 
descendants, guilty of great crimes, is urged 
to vindicate his cause by wager of battle with 
him who has been wrongfully accused : 


“ Would you refuse then to fight him as you fought 
Amor?” she exclaimed. “I would ask the council,” 
he answered. She laughed scornfully, but there were 
bitter tears in her eyes. 

“ And they—what will they say?” she cried; “ that 
Catar was not wont to pause, when he was innocent. 
Would you like that said? Would you like the finger 
pointing to be in scorn, which used to be in wonder and 
praise? Have you forgotten your greediness of men’s 
opinions; your love of triumph, and being talked of, 
and being envied? You have indeed only forgotten it; 
—when you have lost all that eminence, and cannot get 
the applauses and rewards of men any more, you will 
remember it. You will look back on this night. You 
will be like to kill yourself, because then you cannot 
live it over again. Hungering for praise and fame, you 
will see how you have yourself thrown it away—and 
thrown it away for nothing.” “No,” he said, in a tone 
of great sadness; “it is not that, Anna, which will spur 
me on—it would have done so once. It will never do 
it any more. I used to jest about fame and its worth- 
lessness; I had it and could afford to do so—no one 
else can, for no one can make light of what he has not 
got. But my jests had a truth at the bottom of them, 
which I never knew till now. This fame and finger- 
pointing and applause is not enough. It does not help 
me in my troubles now;—it seems quite beside the 
matter to talk about it to me now. My mind wants 
something more. It is not satisfied with these fickle 
praises. It wants higher praise or blame than this of 
man. I do not know howto reach it—or what it is, 
but it wants something more.” 

“ You are dispirited, and think so now,” she said. He 
interrupted her. “No,” he exclaimed, “I have felt it 
growing on me—I cannot make fame so dear to me 
again as it once was. I shall die some day, Anna. 
Famous—elevated as I have been, I shall die, and my 
fame then—what of that?” 

“Why, all who live after you will speak your name, 
and emulate you!” she cried. “ And I myself—what 
shall I know of that?” he said. “The seasons will go 
on, and the flowers bud and bloom as they do now; 
they will die, too, and like me resolve into the dust ;— 
mankind will go on their way just as though I had 
never been, or if they do not, what will it matter tome? 
My fame!—Why what zs fame to me, if I am to die, 
and cannot have it still?” 

“ You will not want it then,” she said. “It is only 
while you live, of course; but it is something extra- 
ordinary and delightful, and worth the risk of losing 
when you die. You might as well say that life is 





What can you have when you die?” “I know not. 
Nothing,” was his answer. “ At least I always think | 
so—but if there is nothing more in fame than I have 
seen, if it will not prolong life, and is to cost me con- 
stant struggles to preserve—why, the sooner it takes 
I do not think I 
should have been nearly so sorry about Akan’s death, | 
or in terror about it, had not my fellow-men’s opinions | 
But they will never be all 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in all to me any more.” 
“ You deceive yourself,” she answered: “they will. | 
Why else should you have been so terrified, but now, 


at the sight, as you thought, of your two victims? You | 


did not fear them, did you? You did not fear the dead? 
You feared the living. You thought these had come to 
accuse you before your friends.” ‘‘ Nay,” he answered, 
“T thought that the God we hear of from,these Sethites 
who has cast us off, had sent them to torment me.” 

“ Oh, Catar,’’ she said, sadly, “ how miserable is this 
change in you. If you speak about the Sethites’ God, 
surely you should remember that they speak of his 
punishments as coming hereafter.” “I never believed 
that—I never entertained that,” he answered. “I know 
nothing about hereafter, and fear nothing. I came un- 
conscious into this world; and if there is any other I 
shall, I suppose, go unconscious into that. I remember 
nothing of any world before this; and do not believe, in 


| fact, that there is either one before or one after this. 


No,no. My fear of their God was only like my fear of 
some all-powerful man;—if he exists at all he can only 


| punish me here.” 


Anna made no reply. She saw that his mind was 
gradually veering back to its old weaknesses, and, 
indeed, what stability could there be in a mind which 
did not thoroughly believe in the existence of God? I 
did not know yet how far my unhappy children had 
wandered into utter darkness. 

They talked for somewhile longer in the same strain; 
Anna striving, although almost against her hopes, to 
get him roused and invigorated. But he would not 
consent to meet Hamon. No persuasion would induce 
that; and the only courage which she could get instilled 
into him for the morrow’s battle, was the brute courage 
of one at bay—the courage of desperation. He felt 
that he was utterly undeserving of victory; he did not 
even expect victory; he hada sort of morbid wish to 
finish all in a grand struggle, and perish in it. The 
charms of life were, he thought, really over;—he had 
tasted them freely, and got weary of them, and saw 
them without the fascinations which he could now very 
plainly discover his own fancy had lent them. His 
mind was all in vonfused and hopeless anarchy—the 
music of it turned into mere jangling and noise. 


Doubtless there are those who will deny the 
authenticity of these annals; and who will 
look upon Hamon and Catar as an anonymous 
tale of fair average merit, showing some in- 
dependence of mind in its departure from the 
established treatment for the period in which 
the scene is laid. But we presume that, on the 
other hand, all such sceptics will concur in 
thinking the figment of authorship unutterably 
comic. 








The Village Astronomer ; or the Kalendar-Man 
of Vreitsberg. By the Author of “ Anna 
the Leech Vendor.” From the German, by 
Matitpa WrencH. London: Wertheim 
and Macintosh. 


In perusing the pages of this unpretending 
little volume, it is difficult whether to admire 
most the simple beauty of the original con- 
struction, or the exceeding gracefulness with 
which the tale is rendered into English. A 
touching record of patient endurance, alike of 
injury and misfortune—the portraiture of that 
faithful expectancy and sincere piety which 
characterized the humble student first gather- 
ing instruction and knowledge from his Bible, 
and then turning to that “ other Book—even 
the outspread firmament spangled with stars,” 
has the interest of reality to enhance its attrac- 
tion and deepen the lesson it evokes. This is 
one of the few books which we may fearlessly 
put into the hands of the young, assured that 
good in more than one shape is to be found 
there, clothed in language preserving in a re- 
markable degree the genius of the source from 
which it is drawn; a pure streamlet from the 
bright German fountain ; ever seductive—not 
always unalloyed to the youthful lip. We 
want many such. 

The following short extract will best describe 
the style : 


It happened once on a hot summer’s day that I saw 
standing near a well, when a little bird flew down seeking 
water. There was, indeed, a large stone trough near 
the well, but it was empty, and I grieved for a moment 
to think that the little creature must go thirsty away; 
but it settled upon the edge of the trough, bent its littl 
head downwards, then raised it again, spread its wings 
and soared away singing; its thirst was appeased. I 
walked up to the trough, and there in the stonework I 
saw a little hole about the size of a wren's egg. The 
water held there had been to the bird a source of revival 


| and refreshment; it had found enough for the present 


and desired no more. This is contentment. 
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Again I stood by a lovely sweet-smelling flower, and 
there came a bee humming and sucking; and it chose 
the flower for its field of sweets. But the flower had 
no honey. This I knew, for it had no nectary. What 
then, thought I, will the bee do? It came buzzing out 
of the cup to take a further flight; but as it came up 
it spied the stamens full of golden farina, good for 
making the wax, and it rolled its little legs against 
them till they looked like yellow hosen, as the bee 
keepers say; and then, thus heavily laden, flew away 
home. ‘Then, I said, “ Thou camest seeking honey, and 
finding none, hast been satisfied with wax and hath 
stored it for thy house, that thy labour might not be 
in vain. Thou also shalt be to me a lesson of con- 
tentment. 

The night is far spent—the dark night of trouble 
that sometimes threatened to close around us, but the 
day is at hand, and even in the night there were stars, 
and I have looked on them, and been comforted; for as 
one set I could always see another rise, and each was 
as a lamp showing me somewhat of the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God. 








The Cup and the Lip. 
of “The Forest and the Fortress,” &c. 
London: Newby. 

Miss Jewry’s forte is in description. She paints with 

a pencil full of colour, bringing before us most vividly 

the scenes and persons she desires to introduce to us, 

Her command of language is great, and she writes with 

ease and elegance. 

She is most defective in dialogue, and from the same 
cause, her wealth of words is here a hinderance rather 
than a help, for it leads her to make her personages 
speak more after her manner than according to their { 
own individualities. So like are their talkings that , 
but for the name it would be impossible to say who was | 
speaking, and but for the description, what were the | 
characteristics of the speaker. This is not an uncom- 
mon defect in novelists, and indeed there are few who 
can thoroughly accomplish that highest art of fiction 
in which it is allied to the drama, and by which every 
speech put into the mouth of every personage, however 
insignificant, has an identity with him, insomuch that 
upon reading it there needs no repetition of the name 
to enable a person acquainted with the story to say who 
is the speaker. 

The same faculty it is which enables the novelist to 
construct original characters. It has been supposed by 
some that the art of fiction consists in making faithful 
copies of living originals. It is not so; the suggestion 
of a character may be taken from the life, but imagi- 
nation will always be required to be called in to mould and 
modify it to a shape that will serve the purposes of the 
fiction. 

In The Cup and the Lip, Miss Jewry maintains the | 
reputation she has acquired by her former novels. It is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of the series in its story, 
and it exhibits signs of progress. A more experienced 
hand is visible, and there is more of self-reliance. She 
copies more from nature and less from models. If she 
continues to take the same pains with herself and never 
to be satisfied with what she Aas done, but resolving to 
do better still, she will secure a very high place among | 
the novelists of our time. 


By LAuraA Jewry, Author 
In 3 vols. 











Home is Home; a Domestie Tale, London: Pickering. 
pp. 328. 


MATERIALs which book-makers would have expanded | 
into three volumes are modestly compressed into one by 
the author of this very pretty tale. It has all the inte- | 
rest of a regular novel, and quite as many incidents, but 
it does not tax the reader’s time or the buyer's purse to 
the same extent. We cannot say of it, indeed, that it 
has any very remarkable merit, but it is certainly above 
the average of fictions both in the development of | 
character and in the style of the narrative. It ends 
with marriage of course. Why cannot our novelists | 
invent some new finale? This one is almost exhausted. 
It is time that the conventionalities of fiction should be 
thrown aside; honour to him who has the courage first 
to emancipate himself from their fetters. The rest 
would soon follow the example. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


The Irish Land Question, with Practical Plans for an 
Improved Land Tenure and a New Land System. 
3y VINCENT Scutty, Esq., Q.C. Dublin: Hodges | 
and Smith. pp- 280. 
THE census has revealed the most startling fact recorded | 
in modern history—a decrease of more than two millions 
in the numbers of the inhabitants of a country blest by 
nature with a teeming fertility and capable of maintain- 


ing in comfort fivefold the largest population it has ever 
I ossessed. 

Famine and plague have been mighty agents in this 
terrible desolation, but not tl 
been at work scarcely less fearf; 





; “iy : 
in their destructiveness 








—the indolence that will not yve; the superstition 
that prostrates the intellect, and bad laws interfer 
with the instinctive efforts of Society towards organ 

tion and progress. Foremost among these is the tenure | 


of land, and Mr. Scutty has done good service by 
directing the attention of the public mind, painfully 
excited by the census revelation, to the means by which 
a better future may be introduced and suggesting a 
system which appears to be applicabl 





able, not to unhappy 
Ireland only, but to prosperous England also. 

It would be out of our province to follow him through 
his copious collection of facts and array of arguments. 
In substance he proposes a Land Tribunal by which 
the process of change of tenure may be conducted. To 
this Board application is to be made in writing, and 
having ascertained that the applicant is entitled, the 
Tribunal is to prepare a map of the estate, and to have 
it valued by independent valuers at a fair rent, which 
shal! be deemed the letting value to be paid by the 
tenant, of whom no higher rent is to be taken. In 
return for this interference of the State in what is 
properly a private bargain between two equally interested 
parties, the landlord is to have certain advantages 
secured to him. On a certificate of nonpayment of the 


rent he is to be entitled to resume immediate possession | 


of the land, with liberty to the tenant within six months 
either to redeem his interest by paying up arrears or to 
sell it to a third person. He is to have summary 


power to prevent the tenants from subletting or com- | 


mitting waste or injuring it in any way, or breaking 
any fair agreement. 
money on the security of lanj debentures, in a simple 
form, to an extent not exceeding ten years’ purchase of 
the fixed rent. The tenant’s interest to be perpetual so 
long as he pays the rent so fixed, with power “ to fine 
it down” at twenty-five years’ purchase. Having paid 
one moiety, he is to be entitled to raise the remaining 
moiety by debentures so as to become at once the 
owner. Upon a joint applicaticn of landlord and tenant 
they are to be entitled to borrow of Government at a 
low rate of interest for drainage or other permanent 
improvement. The owner to be empowered to buy any 
crown rent or tithe rent-charge. Other proposals regu- 
late the mode of rating, &c. These arrangements are 
described and examined in separate chapters, and objec- 
tions are anticipated and answered. 

It is an ingenious suggestion, which will deserve to 
be well considered by statesmen, legislators, and econo- 
mists before they enter upon the discussion which must 
arise soon upon the causes and cure of the condition of 
Ireland. Mr. Scutty deserves the thanks of the 


empire for having thus boldly probed and described a | 


remedy for a gangrene which is eating away the life of 
the State. 


It should be read by all who take any inte- 
rest in the Land Question, whether in Ireland or in 
England. 





RELIGION. 


The History of the Church of England, from the | 


Revolution to the last Acts of Convocation. By the 
Rev. W. Patry, M.A. Vol. I. London: Rivingtons. 
1851. 
Mr. Pain has set himself the task of writing the 
history of the Church of England, or in fact of England 


| itself, from the Revolution of 1688 to the present time, 
and the volume before us comprises the first half of his | 


work, The period which he brings before us in his 


present volume is a part of our English History, of | 
| which people used to talk a great deal, while really the 
amount of information they possess on the subject is | 
very scanty, and at the same time circumstances now | 


passing invest it with considerable importance and in- 
terest. We have gone through the volume with great 
pleasure, and we can assure all who are studying 
history that it is likely to add very materially to their 


| stock of information; in addicion to this it is written 
in a quiet and agreeable style, which, though very far | 


indeed from being in accordance with the old established 
superstition about “the dignity of History” is yet 
exceedingly readable, and often lively. Some instances, 
however, of colloquial and provincial phraseology may 
be corrected with advantage in the next edition. The 
author’s open and honest feud with Burnet, who has 
hitherto been almost the only historical authority of the 


| period, and the obvious gusto with which he exposes the 


untrustworthiness in all party matters, and in many 
cases the wilful misstatements, of the politic Bishop, who, 
according to Mr. MAcAuLAY, was “an emphatically 


| honest man,” will amuse the reader, while the narrative 


will instruct him. To be sure Mr. PALIN himself is 
not quite an impartial writer; but we are extremely scep- 
tical as to the existence of impartiality in any historian 


whatever, and we remember that even in our school-boy 


sole ones. Others have | 


He is to be privileged to raise | 





days we used to doubt whether the much vaunted impar- 
tiality of Tuvcyp1pEs himself n 5 
} and whether that unhappy CLEON was not : 
sented and most injured character. Be th: 
welcome most cor li ally Mr. 
and look forward with i 
the History of the Church 










: 
I 
- | promises us. It is not an easy task to write the Church 





history of times like these; but if he continues his 
work with the same fidelity and sincerity with whicl 
he has commenced it, and with, perhaps, a little m 
methodical care and elevation of style, we can assure 


him that we do not doubt of its success. 











| 
| 
| 
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Home Evangelization. By the Rev. Wiu1Am 
HurcueEson, Minister of the Free Church, Johnstone. 
Edinburgh and London: Johnstone and Hunter. 
1851. pp. 356. 

Tuts work does not display high literary excellence 
but it is characterized by “great moral earnestness,’ 
The writer is evidently an enthusiast, and in a good 
cause. He bewails, as all philanthropists bewail, the 
sad and growing demoralization of our masses, and 
suggests various remedial measures for averting the 
evil. We cordially agree with that eminent missionary 
| the Rev. Dr. Durr, whose recommendation is affixed to 
| the work, in the opinion he has expressed of it, and 
} cannot do better than quote a portion of it. “With 
little pretension to novelty or originality his work fur- 
| nishes, in a connected and compendious form, a faithful 
and diversified summary of facts on the several topics 
of “ spiritual destitution and remedial measures, hind- 
rances and encouragements, motives and examples,” 
Plain and unpretending in its style, it is yet cha- 
racterized by a certain neatness of expression; so that, 
while it is level to the comprehension of ordinary minds, 
it is not without attraction to readers of a higher order, 
Calm and didactic in its general strain of discussion, it 
is nevertheless interspersed with occasional appeals, in- 
dicative not merely of sincerity, but of great moral 
earnestness. Rich in materials of an eminently sug- 
gestive character, it uniformly aims at merging the 
speculative into the practical and the useful.” 

We earnestly recommend the work to our readers, 
especially to the Clergy, who are interested in Home 
Evangelization, assuring them that they will find Mr 
HutcueEson’s book eminently practical, and admirably 
fitted to be what the Rev. Dr. Durr describes it, “ the 
Hand-Book of Home Missions.” 





Sermons preached on Various Occasions at the West 
‘London Synagogue of British Jews. By the Rev. 
D. W. Marks. London: Groombridge. 


Tuts volume will interest our readers, as showing them 
what kind of discourses are delivered to the Congrega- 
tions of the Jews. The subjects treated of in the 
twenty-four sermons before us are mostly on subjects 
which might have engaged the attention of a Christian 
audience, and which Christians might profitably read, 
such, for instance, as those on “Conduct without 
| Principle;” “ Religion the foundation of Marriage;’ 
| “ The Advantage of Numbering our Days;” “The Doctrine 
of the Immortality of the Soul proved from the Hebrew 
Scriptures;” ‘The Struggle between rectitude and 
covetousness;” “On Trust in God;” “On the Merey of 
God and on the Efficacy of True Repentance.” The 
remainder relates to ceremonial observances of the Jews, 
which are described and vindicated. In the discourses 
themselves, there is nothing to distinguish them from 
the sermons of our own Church, in tone, in manner, or 
in sentiment, except a copious sprinkling of Hebrew 
quotations from the Bible. There is a good deal of 
eloquence, and the preacher is manifestly in earnest. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Cambrian Mirror: or the Tourists Compamon 
through North Wales. By Epwarp Parry. 
Eighth thousand. London: Whittaker & Co. 
Chester: T. Catherall. 

A LEADING fault with most of the English guide books 

we have seen, is verboseness. The authors all imagine 

that local histories, as well as a general guide, are 
wanted. And therefore they treat their readers to 
tiresome antiquarianism, or still more tiresome attempts 
to give the précis of every nook to be passed, every 


| stream to be crossed, every hill within view of which 


the tourist is likely to be. Now the result of all this 
is that the book becomes entirely neglected; for when 
the traveller gets into the bustle of his trip he always 
finds guides ready and willing to impart all the infor- 
mation he requires, and that the time he spends over a 
wordy book is moreover lost. Mr. Parry seems to have 
recognised this failing, and bas certainly avoided it. He 
describes the roads which should be taken through the 
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north region of our delightful Principality; but he never 
tires. He plainly says that if tourists will refer to the 
local guide books when at the larger towns, as Chester, 
and will hire a living guide when in the remoter parts, 
or are taking trips of several days duration, they will 
be repaid for their trouble. For himself he is content 
with the merest touch of the history of each place, and 
he names and describes only its real lions, Neverthe- 
less his information is ample. It approaches more to 
the completeness and brevity of the Continental Hand- 
books than any we have seen—a real Welsh Murray. 
There is, first, a capital scheme for excursions for four 
days up to eighteen, and giving also the names of the 
most trustworthy and comfortable inns on the road, 
then a glossary, and then a vocabulary containing some 
seventy sentences in Welsh, which will be found very 
useful to the traveller who is unfamiliar with the tongue. 
A distance table follows; and the real work of the 
Guide begins, first, with Chester, but immediately 
plunging into the interesting district of North Cambria. 
The descriptions, replete and graphic though they be, 
fill upwards of 200 pages of foolscap octavo, there are 
several illustrations, and an excellent map of North and 
South Wales. To tourists, whether foreign or English, 
Mr. Parry’s book will be a most valuable companion; 
for it tells just what is very desirable to know, and 
points to the sources whence more information may be 
obtained. 


The Law as to the Exemption of Scientific and Literary 
Societies from Parish and other Local Rates. By 
Grorce TAYLER, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
London: Crockford. pp. 96. 

A POPULAR review of the law as it is now settled upon 

this question of such extensive interest to Literary 

Societies, Mechanics’ Institutions and such like. The 

statute creatirg their exemption from local rates and the 

various decisions on it, are carefully collected and clearly 
stated. It will be a necessary guide to the managers 
of all such Societies. 





Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition. 2nd edition. 
Official Catalogue of the Austrian Section. 


THE second edition of the Catalogue is improved. 
is possible to find what is wanted now, which before 
was impossible. 


The Catalogue of the Austrian Section is the first of | 
| These will immediately recall themselves to the | 


a series which promises to be very valuable. It contains 


tolerably full accounts of the objects exhibited and, | 


which is better, it gives the prices of the various articles. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Corresponde nee entre Te Comte de Mirahean. et le 
Comte de la Marck: pendant les années 1789, 
1790, et 1791; recueillie, mise en ordre et publiee, 
par M. Ad. de Bacourt, &c., &c. Paris: Le 
Normant. 1851. 


THeEseE three bulky volumes have been received 


with avidity by the general public in France, and | 


by historical students in our own country They 
at once claim attention from all those who desire 
a correct understanding of the great Revolution 
of 1789. 
remaining problems in the life of Mrrapeav, and 
in the conduct of the Court in that momentous 
epoch. They make clear, at once, the dubious 
and seemingly inconsistent policy of MrraBeav, 
and the strange vacillations of the Court. which 
ultimately resulted in its disastrous overthrow. 
And it is upon these grounds, and these alone, 
that the work before us has any claim upon our 


attention. The letters have, in themselves, no 
great interest. One can read and re-read with | 
delight the correspondence of Cowper, of | 


Cuartes Lamp, of Brron, and Sir Water 
Scott, because they contain delightful pictures 
of life, witty sayings, humorous descriptions, and 
touches of Nature, which would interest us deeply, 
even if we had no other cause for being interested 
in the sayings of their writers. With the letters 
before us this is not the case. Their interest is 
solely relative. If they do not clear up, and make 
more lucid, the particular portion of the world’s 


history to which they relate, they might as well | 
have lain unedited in the archives of the house of | 
be our business, in this | 


ARENBERG. It will 
notice, to examine what points in the annals of 
that epoch were still at issue, and then to see how 
far these volumes fulfil the promise they give us 
of finally resolving these points into lucency and 
certainty. 


Our readers will remember that the calling | 


together of the States-General, in 1789, by 
NECKER, then prime minister to Louis XVI. 


It | 


They do much to clear up the few | 


was forced upon him by the financial bankruptcy 
which was fast approaching, and by the daily 
increasing difficulty of raising money, owing to 
the impoverished condition of the people at large, 
and the exclusion of the aristocracy from all 
taxation. We must not imagine that the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 was a pre-conceived and settled 
attack upon the Monarchy. It was no such thing. 
The States-General were called to give a show of 
representation to the nation, and to remove the 
onus of NecKeEr’s position to other shoulders, 
and to obtain the consent of the States-General to 
a new and enlarged system of taxation. There 
was an absence of definite ideas on all sides. 
NEcKER had none beyond a vague desire to do 
the best he could with the body he had summoned. 
Lovis had none except a wish to live his time 
out in peace, and to make his people as happy as 
possible. The people had none, except to obtain 
a vague something, which they denominated 
Freedom, and for which they would have accepted 
almost any system of constitutional government. 
Whether Mrrareav had any settled conviction 
as to the policy to be pursued was a great point 
of dispute among his biographers. Certain it is, 
that no sooner had the States met than MrraBEAU 
became the leading mouthpiece of revolutionary 
notions, and soon made himself recognised all 
over France, as its greatest man. We need not 
recapitulate how the revolutionary party in the 
Assembly gradually became stronger and bolder, 
as the party they represented grew more and 
more sanguinary and violent out of doors—how 
the Bastile was stormed—how the people of Paris 
marched to Versailles, and compelled the Royal 
Family to return to Paris—how the Duke of 
OrLEANS plotted, and how MrraBeav was accused 
of plotting with him—how. in the midst of all 
this, the King was still idolized, cheered, and 
wept over, wherever he appeared—how, as the 





demagogic faction increased, MrraBEav grew 
more and more monarchic and aristocratic in 


tendency—how the King’s popularity waned 
every day, and he took no steps to maintain it— 
| how he gradually became a prisoner in Paris, and 
yet took no steps to set himself at liberty, until, 
after Mrraneav’s death, he made his injudicious 
flight to Vincennes, was brought back in igno- 
miny, and finally beheaded, he and all his family. 


minds of our readers, and we need only to men- 
tion them. The problems which they open 
regarding Mrranrac are these. Had he any 
views regarding the policy to be pursued by the 
Ministry at the commencement of the Assembly’s 
sittings? If so, were they of a monarchic or of a 
revolutionary nature? Ordid he merely act from 
impulse, to gain popularity and fame? 
anything to do with the Orvrans faction? 
zastly, what was his connexion with the Court, 
| what sums did he receive from the King, and 
| did he deliberately change his opinions, corruptly, 
| for money or for influence? Twenty years ago, 
these were all open questions, impossible to 
decide, the evidence being of a most conflicting 
character, varying according to the political ten- 
dency of the various authorities, and their personal 
feeling towards Miraneav. In 1836, however, 
M. Montieny, his adopted son, published a vast 
olla podrida of family papers, which gaye in- 
creased insight into many of these points. But 
in that work constant reference was made to the 


| papers lying in the hands of the Prince of AREN- | 
| BERG, and it was very evident that until these | 


papers saw the light the public could not be said 
to possess sufficient evidence to decide autho- 
ritatively on those controverted points. These 
papers now lie before us. 

The Count pe ta Marck, afterwards Prince 
of ARENBERG, was the representative of the 
| wealthiest and noblest Flemish family, attached 
|to the Austrian interest, and when Marre 
ANTOINETTE married Lovts, he became a resident 
in France, and an habitué at the Court. A little 
time previous to the summoning of the States- 
| General, he became acquainted with MrraBeEat, 
then living on his wits, with a very tarnished 
| character. He was at once fascinated with Mrra- 
BEAU, and became his intimate friend. He 
enjoyed, at once, his friendship, and the confi- 
dence of the King and Queen, till Mrraseavu’s 


death, and at MrraBeau’s request took away all | 


his papers, when he was lying on his death-bed. 
In 1826, the Prince devoted himself to putting 
together these documents in chronological order, 
and then, having written a pleasant and veridical 
account of his connexion with the stirring events 
of the Revolution, handed them over to M. DE 
| Bacovurt, to be published after his decease. 


Had he | 
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That took place in 1833: but, from reasons which 
do not transpire, the publication has been delayed 
until the present year. All the correspondence 
has been printed from the original letters, which 
have been replaced in the family archives of the 
ARENBERGS, at Brussels: so that there is no 
room for a doubt as to the authenticity of these 
documents. 

It was in the year 1788 that De 1a Marck 
first met Mrrapeau at the house of M. D. 
Mertuan. Mrraseau was then famous for 
numerous literary works of great power, for his 
repeated imprisonments by his father, and for 
his scandalous life. Ds ta Marck was struck 
by his manners and appearance. He was tall, 
square and strongly built. His head, exceeding 
ordinary proportions, was rendered still larger by 
an immense wig, curled and powdered. He wore 
a dress-coat with immense stone-coloured buttons ; 
with shoe-buckles no less immense. His face 
was disfigured with the small-pox. His eyes 
were full of fire. In endeavouring to be polite, 
he exaggerated his respect: his first words were 
compliments; high-flown; even vulgarly so. How- 
ever, in the course of conversation, this strange 
apparition managed to enchant the company, and 
to captivate into firm friendship and warm admir- 
ation the gentlemanly and correct De LA Marck, 
| They did not, however, see much of each other 
till the meeting of the States-General the year 
following, when Dr La Marck, partly from love of 
MrraBeav, partly from a desire to serve the 
Royal family, became exceedingly intimate with 
the Tribune of the People. Der La Marck gives 
us an account of many conversations with 
Miraneav on the constitution to be established 
by the States. His idea was a representative 
government, more or less resembling that of Great 
Britain. He was in favour of reform to that 
extent, it seems, but firmly and altogether opposed 
to republicanism and ultra-democracy. He ex- 
pected that the Ministry would endeavour to 
form a party in the States, as is the custom in 
England, and Mrrangeav came prepared to join 
that party heartily, and did offer his services to 
NECKER, unsuccessfully. His course was then to 
make himself as popular as he could, consistently 
with his monarchic opinions, in order to show his 
ability and to acquire a power that should render 
him important to the Court, and so force them to 
accept as their saviour, him whom they had 
declined as their servant. This gives us the solu- 
tion of the apparent contradictions in MrraBEAU’s 
conduct. But as his popular speeches tended to 
render him hateful to the Queen, who, as Mrra- 
BEAU said, was “the only man the King had to 
depend on,” and as he had no lack of enemies at 
the Court, that acceptation of his service became 
daily more difficult. As for his connexion with 
the Duke of OrtEans, the Count pe ra Marck 
assures us that there is no truth in that report; 
we had decided so from materials patent to us 
before the appearance of these volumes. The 
taking of the Bastile opened the eyes of the 
friends of order to the dangers of the incipient 
Revolution. Dr 1a Marck was one of the first 
to perceive them, and to perceive also that 
| MiraBeav was the only man capable of grappling 
with those dangers and triumphing over them. 
He therefore began to use his influence at Court 
to effect an alliance between the King and Queen 
and Mirapeav. But the royal prejudice against 
MiraBeavu was too strong; nevertheless DE La 
Marcx persevered, and on the 6th of October, 
| 1789, Mirapeau drew up a statement of his 
views of the crisis, and the necessary measures to 
be pursued, which was delivered to the King’s 
brother, and by him communicated to their 
Majesties. This document exposes the peril the 
| King was in at Paris, and together with other 
masterly and eloquent advice on his general 
policy, urges his speedy removal to Rouen. This 
statesman-like manifesto gave great satisfaction 
to the King and Queen, but they were too proud 
as yet to accept MrraBEav’s assistance: and their 
situation became daily more and more precarious, 
until, in March, 1790, they were compelled to 
enter into a firm alliance with him. From that 
day to his death he was the sworn friend and 
constant counsellor of their Majesties, De La 
Marcx being the chief go-between. He had the 
honour of a personal interview with the Queen, to 
their mutual delight and admiration of each 
other: and he constantly addressed letters of 
advice to her on the larger generalities of the 
policy to be pursued, and upon smaller emergen- 
cies of the day. Between May, 1790, and his 
| death in April, 1791, he forwarded forty-eight 
| letters to their Majesties, exclusive of two, which 
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from their bulk, their wisdom, their forcible clear- 
ness, deserve rather the name of state-papers. 
In all these we perceive that Mrrapeav nearly 
always advised precisely that which was the most 
practicable, the most in unison with constitutional 
liberty, and that which, had it been followed, 
would inevitably have saved France the disgrace 
of her Regicide and her Reign of Terror. Unfor- 
tunately the King and Queen could not make up 
their minds to follow Mrraseau’s counsel. They 
procrastinated; they sought other counsel from 
men of no genius and but meagre intelligence; 
they lived in hopes of being able to put down the 
Revolution by main foree; and then when they 
had allowed a year to be wasted, they tardily 
determined to place themselves unreservedly in 
MrraBEAv’s hands, just before death came and 
took him from them. We know the rest. It is 
evident from this that the book under notice is 
an important contribution to the history of the 
Revolution. M. pe ra Marck gives us also 
much acceptable information regarding Mrra- 
BEAU’s private affairs. It appears that he received 
next to nothing from the King, but only a private 
loan from De La Marck every now and then: 
that he allowed his patrimony of 2,000/. per 
annum to run entirely to waste from his attention 
to public matters, and died insolvent. Dr La 
Marck also dissipates several melo-dramatic 
stories about his death and his later life, showing 
that MrraBeav, at the end of his career, was 
sincerely penitent for the shameless life he had 
led in his youth and prime. Numerous traits of 
character of other celebrated men of the Revolu- 
tion gleam out in these volumes, which, altogether, 
are certainly an important addition to the mate- 
rials at the disposal of the Historian of the French 
Revolution, or of the biographer of Mrraseav. 
S. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Eclectic Review is the organ of the Presbyterian 
Dissenters, and it is very creditable to the literary taste 
and abilities both of its conductors and readers. It is 
distinguished for powerful writing and a well selected 
variety of topics. The July number commences with 
an admirable biographical and critical sketch of Drs- 
CARTES, and this is followed by another on Deror, 
Nichoi’s Architecture of the Heavens, Gillies's Memoirs, 
and Madame Putskr'’s Traditions of Hungary, are 
treated of in other articles. The religious and political 
essay of the month is entitled Italian and English Views 
of the Papacy. 

The Irish Quarterly Review, Nos. 1 and 2, would 
appear to be got up by the members of the Irish Bar to 
diffuse their views on the larger questions of social and 
political economy, legal reform, and such like subjects. 
Among the most attractive and most able of the papers 
contained in these two promising first numbers, are, 
“The State and Prospects of the Irish Bar.” “ Irish 
Art and Artists.” “Curran and his Contemporaries.” 
“Experience of the Landed Interest.” “Irish Histo- 
rical Literature.” “Modern Water Colour Painting,” 
&c. It will be seen from this that a wide range of 
topics is permitted. 

Historical Half-hours, Part 1., is another new enter- 
prise of the indefatigable Mr. C. Knicut. It is a 
collection of illustrated readings on subjects connected 
with our own history. This first part is limited to the 
topography of London. 


The Gentleman's Magazine and Historical Review 





already had reason to notice. This number is peculiarly 
rich in matter not merely for reference but for present 
reading. An extremely useful paper on “The Present 
State of English Historical Literature,” discloses the 
shameful condition of our records and the difficulties of 
access tothem. “The Story of Nell Gwyn” by Mr. P. 
CunNINGHAM, is continued, and the Obituary is as rich 
in biographical matter as ever. Several engravings 
add to the utility and attractions of this, the oldest of 
the periodicals. 


and published by Mr. C. Knicur. The design is 
entirely a novelty. It consists of a collection of extracts 
in prose and poetry, illustrative of the History of England, 
arranged in chronological order. This part extends to 
the Conquest, and the extracts in it are taken from 
Tuerry, H. TayLor, Hume, Rev. J. Wurre, Dr. 
LarrennerG, MACFARLANE, WARNER, &c. &e. 

: Part I. of The Scottish Protestant, is a new periodical 
issued at Glasgow, with the design of maintaining the | 
principles of Protestantism and opposing the progress 
of Popery. 

Hogg's Instructor, for July, is one of the many cheap | 
periodicals produced by the success of Chambers's | 
Journal which it imitates with tolerable success. 

The British Gazetteer, Part XXVIL, contains a steel 





for July, continues the revivification which we have | 


Half-hours of English History, No. 2, is also edited | 


engraving of the Colesbrook Viaduct, ard extends the 
Gazetteer, which is very completely got up, almost to 
the close of the letter L. 

Willoughby's Shakespeare, Parts XII. and XIIL., | 
claims notice for its wood-cuts, which are very clever, | 
and as being ably edited by Mr. Pne.ps. 

The New Monthly Belle Assembleé, for July, is the | 
first of a new series of a periodical, which has been for 
many years a favourite with the ladies. Edited by 
Mrs. CrostAND (CAMILLA TOULMIN,) it numbers 
among its contributors many of our popular writers. It 
comprises tales, essays, and some respectable poetry. A 
| beautiful steel engraving, and another large one in wood, 
embellish it to the eye. 

The People's and Howitt’s Journal, for July, contains 
the wonted variety of literature, adapted to the capa- | 
cities of its patrons, with five wood-cuts of very 
uncommon merit. 

Knight's Pictorial Shakspere, Part XVII., contains 
“ As you Like It,” with all the notes and engravings | 
of the original edition, at one-fifth of its cost. | 

The English Flower Garden, Part I., is the first of a 
new monthly magazine to be devoted to instruction in 
the management of hardy and half-hardy plants. Its 
chief attraction is its coloured engravings, of which five 
are here given. 

The British Controversialist ; half-yearly volume. 
A periodical devoted to the discussion of important 
questions in Religion, Philosophy, History, Politics, 
Social Economy, &c. It appears tu propound a subject, 
and then to admit arguments on both sides—a sort of 
written, instead of spoken, debate. It is ingenious in 
design, and not uninteresting in execution, and it appears 
to be conducted with remarkable fairness. | 

The Parlour Magazine of the Literature of All | 
Nations, Part II., is mainly designed to give transla- 
tions from the best works, fiction and otherwise, of all 
nations, with some original English and American con- 
tributions. The translations are well executed and 
selected, but the original contributions might be advan 
tageously excluded. This part contains translations 
from the Swedish, French, German, Persian, and Danish. 

The Scottish Magazine, for July, notices the letter 
of “ A Scotch Incumbent” in our columns, referring to 
The Scotch Ecclesiastical Journal. It states that The 
Journal was established by a wealthy man, who gave it 
to the clergy; but the Afayazine subsists on its own 
merits, and is patronized by “all who adhere to the 
ancient principles of the Scottish Church in preference 
to the unauthorized Anglican novelties which have, of 
late years, been introduced among us.” 








MUSIC. 


The Polar Star. Song by Witt1AM LAYLAND, the 
Words by AuGusta Wicks. 

THE vocalist may be startled by the idea of an eight- 
sheet song; the length of the composition before us, 
however, will not fatigue the singer or weary the hearer, 
as it contains considerable variety, the melody taking a 
fresh movement descriptive of the words, at the com- 
mencement of each verse. The air is generally graceful 
and sweet, and the accompaniment full and somewhat 
German in style. The Polar Star will be found best 
adapted to the mezzo soprano voice. We recommend it 
with confidence to our musical friends. 








The Crystal Brunnen. Edited by Knox Ompax, 
London: Cocks & Co. 
A sona suggested by the fountain in the Crystal 
Palace. But it does not appear to have inspired either 
composer or poet. The words are vile, and the music 
is common-place, and for this wretched twaddle a charge 
of three shillings and sixpence is made! 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON 


LITERARY 


S1r,—I addressed you shortly after the appearance of | 
your number of the 14th ultimo, respecting an error | 
therein in the short notice of a Trio for Pianoforte, 
| Violin, and Violoncello, which was there stated to be the 
| production of Spohr—the work in question being my 
own composition, dedicated to the distinguished musi- | 
cian named, as will be seen on reference to your adver- 
tising columns in the same number, where it is correctly | 
described. 

Not finding any reference to the subject in your last, | 
and, consequently, fearing it may, by some mischance, 
have escaped your recollection, I feel assured you will 
excuse my again calling your attention to it, trusting | 
that, as an act of justice, and in consideration of its im- | 
portance to me, as one striving for distinction in the 
most arduous branch of my profession, you will with 
pleasure correct a mistake which, in your pages, has | 
allotted to another the credit which it appears I have | 


| deviate from the authorized text. 


pretension I have hitherto published. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Cuas. E. SrerHEns. 
, Stanley-place, Paddington-green, July 5, 1851. 


Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


LeicH Murray has gone to the Haymarket, where it 
is to be hoped he will find scope for his versatility. 
Hackett, the American, is also there playing Sir John 
Falstaff with success. At the Olympic, Tom Taylor 
has reproduced his Aristophanic satire, Diogenes, and 
written a new introduction to suit the present moment, 
full of sharp sparkling witticisms, and hist at the passing 
The committee on the budget in the French 
Legislative Assembly has retracted its decision relative 
to the subvention to the Italian and Odeon Theatres. 
The subvention will continue to be given to both. 








follies. 





| The Zauberjlote which Covent Garden is to give us, 
| will bring out the strength of the company, and delight 


London with some enchanting music wedded to detest- 
able verse. This opera is a striking example of the 
disadvantage of a poor libretto. Darmstadt, of all 
German capitals the dullest (Oldenburg, perhaps, 
excepted) was once a favourite station for the musical 
pilgrim : and the tradition of theatrical enterprise 
seems not to have wholly perished there,—since we read 
that Gudrun, a new opera by Herr Mangold, a com- 
poser of the town, has just been produced there with 
success. The new regulations for the theatres in 
Berlin are completed. In addition to the censorship, 
which is re-established for all theatrical pieces, the actors 
are forbidden to extemporize anything in their parts, or 
The managers of the 
theatres, if masquerades or processions are introduced 
in any piece, are ordered previously to send in to the 
police a minute description of the masks, banners, 
devices, and inscriptions to be employed. The same 
regulation applies to ballets; an exact specification of 
each dance to be performed, whether national or com- 
posed, must be sent to the police authorities before the 
ballet can be represented. The managers are also to 
comply strictly with the regulations of the police as to 








| the security of the building from fire. 





ART JOURNAL. 


Tue ArT JournaL for July continues the Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Exhibition, giving upwards of 200 
beautiful engravings of objects exhibited. These are 
in addition to the usual contents of the Journal, among 
which we find large engravings of Hart's Jewish Syn- 
agogue, BORRINGTON’S Venice, and SrorHaArp’s [ntem- 
perance, all in the Vernon Gallery. Several articles on 
art are also profusely illustrated with woodcuts. Alto- 
gether it is a marvel of beauty and cheapness. 





The Architectural Quarterly Review. No. I. 
London: Bell. 


WE notice with pleasure this first attempt to devote to 
Architecture a periodical of the more important and 
imposing dimensions of a quarterly, which affords suffi- 
cient space for the proper discussion of subjects that 
cannot be treated satisfactorily in three or four pages. 
Making allowance for the difficulties of all first numbers, 
we may say of this that it is of excellent promise ; 
manifestly there are skilful hands upon it. Among the 
subjects discussed are “ The Influence of the Exhibi- 
tion on Architecture ;” “ Museums at Home and Abroad ;” 
“Ruskin’s Stones of Venice,” which appears to have 
excited the ire of the whole profession, because it ven- 
tures to depart from beaten tracks and go back to 
nature for the principles of art. “ Domestic Gothic 
Architecture in Germany” abounds in curious interest 
and novelty, and a paper on “ Assyrian Architecture ” 
will be read with attention, as it deserves to be. All 
the miscellaneous intelligence of the quarter relating to 
Architecture is collected and arranged for preservation. 


Talk of the Studios. 
AFTER an absence from England of more than ten years, 
Mr. John F. Lewis has returned, rich in the fruits of 
his labours in foreign lands. Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
and Egypt have been the scenes of his studies. A 
few old friends of a Scottish poet, long dead, Mr. William 
Motherwell, have been erecting a monument to his 
memory in the city of Glasgow. It is the work of Mr. 
Fillans, the Scottish sculptor and friend of the deceased, 
and is described as being “ in the form of a small Gothic 
temple, which consists of a quadrangular pediment of 
solid masonry, supporting a light dome or canopy on 





| four finely proportioned pillars; the dome being taste- 
fully decorated with carvings of shields and fleurs de lis. 
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In the space between the pillars is a sarcophagus, on 
which is placel a termini bust of the poet, of beautiful 
Parian marble. On the front and sides of the pedestal | 
are a series of spirited designs, carved in an effective | 
though somewhat novel manner, and illustrative of the | 
general characteristics of Motherwell’s genius.” 
Messrs. Christie and Manson sold off part of the entire | 
collection of pictures, the property of Mr. Hoare of 
Bruton-street, last week, at their auction-rooms in King- | 
street, St. James’s-square. The only works that fetched 
any price were the following:—A beautiful composition 
of Martin’s, “ Paradise, with the Angel addressing Adam 
and Eve in the foreground,” 76 guineas; “ The Quiet 
Lake,” “So calm the water scarcely seems to stray,” by | 
Creswick, and from Mr. Bacon's collection, 145 guineas 
{about 35 guineas less than at the previous sale); one 
of the finest works of Chambers, “ St. Michael’s Mount,” | 
with fishing-boats and figures in a breeze, 200 guineas; | 
a beautifully painted “Exterior of Strasburgh Cathe- | 
dral,” by D. Roberts, R.A., 86 guineas (formerly in Sir | 
Felix Booth’s collection); a landscape, with a cow lying | 
down in the foreground and two others in a pool of | 
water near a barn, by S. Cooper, R.A., 260 guineas; a | 
capital picture by C. Stanfield, R.A., dated 1824, 
representing a harbour scene, with figures dismantling 
a wrecked Indiaman near a jetty, figures lading carts, 
and soldiers in the foreground, 210 guineas; a beautiful 
landscape, with animals, by S. Cooper, representing a 
goatherd and his flock on Moel Siabod, North Wales, | 
300 guineas; the Chapel in the Church of St. Jean, at | 
Caen, Lower Normandy, by Roberts, 260 guineas (from | 
Mr. Bacon’s collection); “ The Farmyard,” by S. Cooper, 
250 guineas; and the interior of a stable, with cows 
and sheep, by the same master, 260 guineas, 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre Florinda: or the Moors in Spain. 
Royal Italian Opera J? Flauto Magico. 
Haymarket............ Son and Stranger. Grimshaw, | 
Bradshaw, Bagshaw. 
Punch’s Playhouse ... Godiva, ye faire Laydie of | 


| 
| 


Coventrie,and ye ekyle Fayrie. 
Olympic ..... seseseesee Adrienne Leécouvreur. Fire 
Eater. 


Florinda, or the Moors in Spain, is the first composi- 
tion, in the shape of an opera, that has at present 
emanated from M. THALBERG, hitherto famous for 
elaborate fantasias, variations, and florid accompani- 
ments. We have good reason to suppose that he would 
tely greatly on the orchestral music of his opera, and 
give most of his attention to that branch; this has | 
decidedly been the case, and the fame of M. THALBERG | 
aS an arranger, is without question; but his reputa- 
tion asa lyric dramatist has yet to be made. The 
choral music in Florinda is by far the best portion of 
the opera—rich in Oriental colouring, and full of bar- 
baric splendour; the solos, and the rest of the vocal 
music, are not remarkable for novelty or freshness, but 
when sung by such splendid artists, as have the render- 
ing of this opera, it is very hard indeed to say what 
would not charm. As popular airs, I do not think that | 
any of this opera will live any great length of time, or 
even find its way into the drawing-room. The subject 
is a very fine one—the old 'egend of “Count Jutian’s 
Daughter ”—whose forcible dishonour, by the last of 
the Gothic kings of Spain, drew down upon his head 
the vengeance of her father, and caused the overthrow 
of his kingdom, and the ascendancy of the Moorish 
power in Spain. The story is as follows:—“The 
governer of Setta (one of the most important for- 
tresses on the Moorish frontier, indeed the key, to 
Spain) is Count Julian (Laniacue), the father of 
Florinda (Sorte Crvve.it); Munuzza (Coxetts), | 
the Moorish chief, endeavours to corrupt the count by 
persuading him that he is neglected by the young 
king. The Moor obtains a truce, and institutes a | 
tournament, in order to communicate with the Count, 
who, however, declines to abandon his trust even in 
time of peace, but sends his son Favilla (Sims 
REEvEs), and his daughter to represent him. During 
the preparations for the sports, a knight arrives, who | 
wears the armour, and assumes the name of a | 
famous Moorish chief. This is the king, who is 
in pursuit of Florinda, with whom he is madly in 
love, having saved her life when carried away by a 
torrent; his love is reciprocated, but on finding that 
her deliverer is a Moor and an infidel, she enters a 
convent, here the king follows her, and makes known 
his passion and his Christian faith, but not his 
rank; the insurmountable obstacles that he places in 
the way of his marriage with her are ‘met with scorn 
and indignation by the proud Castilian maiden. At 
last the king, maddened by passion, carries her off from 
the very altar. Florinda, escaping, tells the outrage 
to her father and brother; and Rodrigo being now 
announced as visiting Setta in his proper person, the | 


| human enemy. 


where they recognise, in the king himself, their in- 


he is wounded and defeated by Rodrigo. 
now barters his trust for vengeance with Munuzza; he 
has scarcely done so, when Rodrigo seeks him, and 


| offers to repair the injury he has done his child, by 


making her his queen; the reparation comes too late: 
the Moors are at the gates. The king rushes forth to 
head a last desperate resistance, which Florinda de- 
scribes to the wounded Favilla in the same manner as 
the beautiful scene in Jvanhoe. 


Favilla, spite of his | 


wound, rushes to the fight, where he hears that the | 


king is down. The opera closes with the triumph of 


the Moors—death of Favilla—despair of Count Julian | 


—and the escape of the king with Florinda. The 
whole opera is full of fine situations, and magnificent 
dramatic effect. 
to tell my readers that such artists as CRUVELLI, 


It would be a work of supererogation | 


LABLACHE, CALZOLARI, CoLettt, Srms Reeves, &c., | 


sung and acted well; I might as well inform them, as a 
piece of news, that there were several violins in the 
orchestra—their fame is too well-known to need com- 
ment. As for the manner in which the piece is put on 
the stage, the style in which the grouping is arranged, 
and the taste shown in the selection of the dresses, 
nothing could have been better. Her Majesty visited 
her Opera in state on Saturday the 5th instant, at- 
tended by a numerous and brilliant suite. 

An Italian version of Mozart's Zauberflote, under 
the title of J? Flauto Magico, was produced at the 
toyAL ITALIAN Opera, on Thursday last, on which 
occasion Her Majesty visited that Opera in State. 
Fifteen boxes in the centre of the house are devoted to 
the Court on this occasion, magnificently hung with 
crimson drapery. 
and the enthusiastic welcome that greeted our Queen 
on her entrance, must have given @ decisive answer to 
any of our Propagandist neighbours who might have 
been present. It is a great pity that such good music 
as 11 Flauto Magico should be in part counteracted by 


Favilla demands a combat, in which | 
Count Julian | 


greater portion of the songs, smart parodies of well 
known airs, familiar in our mouths as, &c. &c. The 
story is too well known to need comment. Lady Godiva 
is a kind of Lady Gay Spanker of the period, and is 
played by Miss MarsHauy. Peeping Tom is repu- 
diated, but our own Reporter personated by Mr. J. 
REEVE is quite as inquisitive, and a great deal more 
amusing. His fate is to have his hat knocked over his 
eyes by a very funny domestic (a serf who proves 
himself a breaker to other people's craft, the bills informs 
us), at the very moment he fancies that he is going to 
make a fine sketch of Lady Godiva for the [lustrated 
Busy Bee. The piece is entirely successful, and is 
repeated to good houses every evening. The play bill 
is well worth reading. 

At the Prrncess’s there is nothing new. The 
management think, and undoubtedly they are right, 
that visitors from the country would much rather see 
old approved pieces that they have heard about, than 
new plays of which they know nothing. For this reason 
The Wife's Secret has been revived, and no doubt we 
shall see Pauline again in the bills. 

The attractions at the Lyceum remain the same. 

Mr. Creswick has a capital English opera company 
at the Surrey, with that charming singer and actress 
Miss P. Horton, as a prima donna. 

Various revivals have taken place at the ADELPHT, 
Paul Pry, Night of Horrors, Jack in the Green, §c. fc. 
Wednesday next is announced as Miss WooLear’s 
benefit, on which occasion she will play in The Road to 
Ruin, in that capital farce The School for Tigers, and 
Good Night, Signor Pantalon. It is a pity the Adelphi 
is not ten times as large as it is, for it cannot possibly 


| hold all the admirers of that truly charming actress. 


They afford a very grand spectacle, | : n 
| services on the occasion. 


such a stupid and incomprehensible libretto; in spite | 
of which, however, the opera was entirely successful, | 


owing to the excellence of the vocal and orchestral 
music. Of the debutantes I must speak hereafter, when 
I have heard them in something else. The first 
impression is decidedly favourable, but first appearances 
are never fair criterions. 

A new farce, by the author of Box and Coz, was 
produced at the HAyMARKET, on Tuesday the Ist. It 


is a lively trifle, without any great pretensions on the | 


score of character or dialogue; but from the constant 
game of cross-purposes carried on from beginning to 
end, and the mistakes of everybody, creating the greatest 
confusion and amazement, among the parties interested, 


Mr. B. Wesster and Mr. Leren Murray lend their 
LORGNETTE. 


Roya Potytecnnic Institution. — Dr. BAcH- 
OFFNER has commenced a series of instructive and 
useful lectures on the forthcoming total eclipse of the 
sun. The Doctor remarked that in the olaen time great 
superstition was attached to this wonderful phenomena, 
and he explained the difference between total, partial, 
and annular eclipses. The forthcoming total eclipse, 
which would take place on the 28th of the month, 
would, he said, commence in Norway and terminate near 
the Caspian Sea, and explained that in Great Britain 
the eclipse would be but partial. The learned Pro- 
fessor illustrated his subject with numerous beautiful 


| diagrams, 


it is rendered excessively amusing, and painfully laugh- | 
able. The fun of the piece turns on the astonishment | 


and mystification of the tenant of an apartment, Mr. 
Grimshaw, a druggist’s shopman, who is personified by 
Mr. BucksTongE, and, of course, rendered very ludicrous. 
The other parts are very ably sustained by Mr. H. 
Reprorp, Mr. Se.ey, Mrs. BuckinGHAM, and Miss 
A. VINING. 
company at this theatre has taken place in the engage- 


A powerful addition to the already strong | 


ment of Mr. Lerten Murray, who is now playing in | 


John Dobs. 

A new farce under the title of the Fire Eater by 
Mr. C. Sevpy, has been produced at the OLyMpic. 
The principal part (written for Mr. Compron) is a 
village farmer, who is induced to enlist as a Royalist 
soldier (temp. 1651) in order to escape the suspicion of 


of innumerable practical jokes, the practice of which he 
puts an end to by proving himself a valiant man and 
rendering some essential services to the party whose 


cause he is supposed to have embraced. The piece was | 
Atranslation of Adrienne Lécouvreur | 


quite successful. 


| has also been produced, and I believe with success, but 


I have not, as yet, had an opportunity of seeing it. 
Dr. Jounson was undoubtedly a very wise man, but 
for so wise a man, he had a marvellous number of very 


foolish sayings, that unfortunately for his reputation for | 


wisdom, have lived to the present age. One of the 
most absurd out of a heap of absurdities, is his general 
denunciation of all punsters, as capable of the crime of 


| “larceny from the person.” “ He that can make good 


puns can draw good houses,” is a proverb far nearer the 
truth than its time-dishonoured rival. For the sub- 


| stantiation of what I have stated, I must refer my 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


SUMMARY, 


Astronomy.—At the General Meeting of the British 
Association, which was held this year at Ipswich, the 
President, Professor Airey, in his address, announced 
that in this department of Physical Science, the pro- 
gress of science had been considerable. Lord Rosse has 
been much occupied in a series of experiments on the 
best methods of supporting and using his large mirrors. 
Amongst the discoveries in nebulz, the most remarkable 
probably, is that of new instances of spirally-arranged 
nebula; but there are also some striking examples of 


| dark holes in bright matter, dark clefts in bright rays, 


and resolvability of apparently nebulous matter into 


| stars. Professor Airey, without denying the great 


| being a spy, and in this position he is made the victim | 


| 


value and importance of the resolvability of apparently 
nebulous matter into stars, does not hold the inference 
to be certain that all nebule are resolvable. The con- 
tinuation of the observation on a Centauri at the Cape 
of Good Hope has borne out the result first obtained, 
that the parallax of that star exceeds nine-tenths of a 
second, or that its distance from the sun is about twenty 
billions of miles. So far as we have the means of 


| judging, this star is probably the nearest to us in the 


readers to the new burlesque at the Strand, Godiva ye | 


Faire Ladye of Coventrie and ye Ekyle Fayrie, the 
offspring of two gentlemen, jointly and severally famed 


for their ludicrous contortions of Her Majesty's English, 
| perhaps, be long employed. After all, the discovery for 


for the amusement of Her Majesty’s lieges. Godiva 


| owes its success entirely to the point and neatness of the | 


writing, and the merit of the acting, there is nothing | 


out of the common way in either the scenery or the 
dresses, it is Vor et preeterea nihil, and I have no doubt 


| 


sidereal spaces. 

The observations of foreign astronomers is still 
directed to certain noticeable irregularities in the proper 
motions of stars, and the opinion seems to be gaining 
ground that many of them are accompanied by non- 
luminous companions. In our own solar system, the 
most remarkable discovery is that of a dusky ring interior 
to the well-known rings of Saturn. It is interesting, 
and worthy of notice, that this discovery was made 
independently, though on different days, in England and 
America. It now appears that this had been seen 
several years before; but it attracted no attention at 
that time. How such a ring is composed, and how 
sustained, are questions upon which astronomers may, 


which this year will be most frequently noticed is that 
of three additional planets, within the same planetary 
space—between Mars and Jupiter—in which eleven 
others had been previously found. The last of these, 


but that it will prove a good vor-haul to the manage- | Irene, discovered by Mr. Hind, observer in the private 


injured trio bear their wrongs to the foot of the throne, | ment. The pieces are numerous and pointed, and the | observatory of Mr. Bishop, forms the fourth of his list, 
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and makes his number the greatest that any one man | 
has ever discovered. 

FerrestRIAL MaGnetism.—Among the immediate 
deductions from magnetic observations are Colonel 
Sabine’s remarks on the periodical laws discoverable in 
disturbances apparently of the most irregular kind, and 
M. Kimtz’s corrections of the Gaussian constants. 
Among the more distant results, there is nothing com- 
parable to the experimental inquiries into the magnetic | 
properties of oxygen, and especially into the variation 
of its powers, made by Messrs. Faraday and Becquerel, 
and the application of these results to the explanation 
of the phenomena, in almost all their varied forms of | 
so-called terrestrial magnetism. It is to the former of 
these philosophers that this great step in the explana- 
tion of obscure natural phenomena by inference from 
delicate experiments is mainly or entirely due; although 
such general explanation was suggested long ago in a 
very remarkable paper by Mr. Christie; but the experi- 
ments actually applying to the magnetic properties of 
oxygen were unknown, and perkaps, impossible, at that 
time. In the science of abstract magnetism, the dis- | 
tinction between paramagnetic and diamagnetic sub- 
stances has been thoroughly worked out by Mr. Faraday, 
and is now received as one of the most remarkable laws 
of nature. 

METEOROLOGY. — Some striking facts have been 
collected and arranged by Colonel Sykes, in regard to 
India; by Messrs. Schlagentweit in regard to the Alps; 
and by M. Plantamour in the comparison of observations 
at Geneva and the Great St. Bernard; and some very 
unexpected facts have been extracted by M. Arago from 
the observations in a balloon ascent at Paris. The 
systematic collection of observations of luminous me- 
teors, in reports by Professor Powell, can scarcely fail 
to lead to some discovery of the origin and nature of 
these mysterious bodies. A new Meteorological Society 
has been lately formed in this country, the various 
amateur members of which, are careful to use instru- 
ments that are strictly comparable. 

Orrtics.—Experimental measures of the velocity of 
light in] air and in water, made by MM. Foucault, 
Fizeau, and Brequet, appear to leave no doubt that the 
velocity in water is less than that in air, a most im- 
portant result in regard to the theories of light. 

A remarkable investigation by Professor Stokes, seems 
to establish tlat the vibrations, constituting polarized 
light, are perpendicular to what is usually called the 
plane of polarization. A curious series of experiments 
on Diffraction has been published by Lord Brougham. 
Some curious experiments made by various observers in 
France, appear to confirm what had been shown by 
Professor Forbes, that radiant heat admits of polariza- 
tion, in all respects similar to that of light. 

Grorocy.—The line between the chalk group, and 
the lowest tertiary or Eocene group, has been drawn 
with great distinctness; and this has been done rather 
by paleontological criteria than by reasonings from 
order of superposition. A very great step has been 
made in the classification of the geology of Asia Minor, 
dy a foreign geologist, M. Tchichachiff. Attention has 
been drawn to the magnitude of the disturbances ex- 
hibited in these comparatively modern beds,—and the 
question has again been raised in the minds of geolo- 
gists, whether these disturbances can be referred to 
causes now in action. The discovery of traces of the 
tortoise in beds so low as the Silurian rocks, affords 
apparent evidence of the existence of this animal, at a 
much earlier time than had usually been ascribed to it. 

ANIMAL Puys1oLoGy.—Signor Matteucci has con- 
tinued his Electro-physiological investigations, which | 
appear to draw more closely the relations of inorganic | 
matter with organic and animated structure. 

VEGETABLE PuystoLoGy AND Botany. — The 
return of Dr. Hooker from his botanical expedition of 
some years duration into Upper .India and Thibet, has 
excited much interest among botanists; an expedition 
accompanied with great personal danger (he having 
been for some tine detained a captive by one of the 
native princes) and in which, the physical geography of 
a large and hitherto unknown region has been es- 
tablished. In the course of this expedition, a peak 
28,000 feet high was climbed. In European botany 
the inquiries into the reproduction of cryptogamous 
plants appear to have occupied the most prominent 
place. 

_ Eveineerine Scrence.—Considerable importance 
is attached by engineers to some of the processes lately | 
introduced, especially that of thrusting down an air- | 
tight tube or elongated diving-bell, supplied with air at 
the proper pressure, by which men are enabled to per- 
form any kind of work under almost any circumstances, 
and in which men or materials may be transferred 
without disturbance of the apparatus, by a contrivance 
bearing the same relation to air, which a common canal- | 
lock does to water. Improvements have also been made 

in the application of water-pressure to various me- 

chanical purposes. 








| 





| which we call new.” The impetus which he gave to 


Negotiations are in progress between the university | 
of Heidelberg and Professor Liebig, the renowned che- | 
mist, by whichthe former hope to detach him from | 
Giessen, and to secure his services in Heidelberg. 

Experiments with chloroform as a propelling power, 
in the place of steam, are now making in the port of 
Lorient ; and thereis reason to hope, from the success which 
has already attended them, that they will result in 
causing a considerable saving to be effected in cost and 
in space.—Galignani. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Scrence.—Ipswicu.—The annual meeting of this 
association was held last week. This is the 21st anni- 
versary, nnd upon no occasion, since its birth in 1830, 
up to its maturity, or “ becoming of age” in 1851, have 
any of its meetings been attended with more interest 
than the present. Every necessary arrangement to pro- 
mote the comfort and convenience of the members of 
the association, and strangers visiting Ipswich, has been | 
adopted by the local committee. The various insti- 
tutions and other establishments, and everything worthy | 
the notice of the curious, have been thrown open for 
gratuitous inspection. 





NECROLOGY 


OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND MUSICIANS. 





DR. SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON. 
We have from Philadelphia the melancholy intelligence | 
of the death of Dr. Samuel Geroge Morton of that city, 
one of the brightest ornaments of our age and country. 
He expired on Thursday evening, May 15, after a brief 
but severe illness of three days. Probably no scientific 
man in America enjoyed a higher reputation among 
scholars, througout the world, than Dr. Morton. In 
medicine, he early received the highest honours of the 
Universities of Pennsylvania and of Edinburgh; and | 
in his professional career earned a success which is rarely 
equalled, but never surpassed. “ His claims to distinc- 
tion in this capacity,” says The American, “ were proved 
by his well-known work on Consumption, and by other | 
valuable publications, as well as by his lectures at the 
Philadelphia Hospital, Pennsylvania College, and other 
medical institutions with which he was at different times 
connected. He was for thirty years a member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and for many years its 
President; and, what is more, with the additional in- 
cumbrance of this general scientific participation, he | 
found time also to produce those great works, the Crania | 
Americana and Crania Agyptiaca, which immediately 
placed him in the front rank of archeologists and | 
ethnographers throughout the world.” 

Dr. Morton’s Museum of Crania, the basis of his | 
principal work, is the largest in the world, and is the 
great feature in the Museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, in which it is deposited. It was collected at 
the private expense and by the individual exertions of 
Dr. Morton, whose zeal in scientific research was not less 
to be admired than his cool judgment, clear discrimi- 
nation, and deference for the opinions and feelings of 
others. “In France,” said the late lamented Dr. 
Prichard, “ where scientific men have long devoted, | 
under the patronage of the Government, to researches 
on this subject; in England, possessed of ler immense 
advantages of wealth and intercourse; in the Academies 
of Italy and Germany; in all of these, and with all 
their advantages, nothing had been done which equals 
the results of Dr. Morton’s unaided labours in a world | 


this branch of science has been felt even in Russia, 
where the Emperor has founded in St. Petersburgh a 
a National Museum, which can only hope to equal that 
of our lamented countrymen. 

Wherever science has her votaries, the news of Dr. 
Morton’s death will carry pain. We trust that his 
friends and co-labourers of the Philadelphia Academy 
will lose no time in presenting to the world a compre- | 
hensive sketch of his life and services. He has built 
his own monument.—Tribune, May 20. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL: THE CRITIC. | 
Str,—The book Quakerism; or the Story of my 
Life, deserves, I think, from Tue Criric, a treatment 
somewhat different from that which it received in your 
last number. The Church of Rome cannot escape from 
the charge of not merely conniving at, but directly 
encouraging, gross superstitions in Ireland and elsewhere, 
but “the Lady” who tells such “a story of Popery ” 
as that of the crabs in red cloth jackets merits the | 
severest censure for her mendacity, and for the real | 
service which she renders to Popery by such a clumsy 
falsehood. Who will believe that the Roman Catholic | 
Bishop and Clergy at Cork, if at all willing to play off | 


such a pious fraud, should yet have so little common | 








| in the son of her mother’s nurse! 


| able duration, never heard of it till now. 
| ‘the Lady’s” story is an old one, and has been muck 
better told before. 


| volume, p. 699, No. 88. 


| kept it close for seventeen years. 





sense among them as to attempt a trick so palpable in 


| “the Cathedral ” of that city which has a population of 


20,000 Protestants, some of whom might reasonably be 
expected to bring their incredulous eyes to the scene, 
s “the Lady” tells us it was known that “a curious 
exhibition was to take place of the efficacy of prayers 
for the dead?” They must surely have been strangely 
deficient in that sarotr faire, of which they are generally 
supposed to be such masters, not to have kept the 
machinery of their trick in their own hands; at least 
to have “admitted behind the scenes,” as an assistant, 
one of “the poor ignorant creatures” for whom “ the 
clever delusion” was designed, who has so very little 


| discretion or regard for his church that he, without any 


solicitation, reveals the very heart of the mystery to 
the first Protestant he meets. How striking, too, that 
“the Lady” should light upon Father Kelly's coadjutor 
If such a revelation of 
the unseen world had been made at Cork, it is hard to 
think that all Ireland would not have rung with it; 
but I, who have lived in Cork during a life of considers 
Sut, in truth, 


She has slightly altered the dress 
of the crabs, and, wishing to be herself the heroine of 


| the discovery, she makes the story more incredible than 
| as originally told. 
| Protestant—one of a series of letters by Andrew 
| McGavin, which first 
| Chronicle in the year 1820, and were afterwards col- 


It is to be found in No. 88 of The 
appeared in The Glasgow 


This story is given in the 2nd 

There the trick is said to 
have been played in Dublin, seventeen years before: the 
crabs are dressed in black velvet, a more “ friendly,” 
though less tasty, style of attire than the Quaker’s 
“ bright red,”"—and the trick is discovered by a lady, 
who, with praiseworthy boldness and dexterity which a 
pick-pocket might envy, stole one of the crabs and car- 


lected and republished. 


| ried it home in her pocket. She, however, more discreet 
| than our fair Quakeress’s Popish foster-brother, fearing 


for her life if she had breathed her secret in Ireland, 
McGavin gives the 
story with this comment, “ The above is, indeed, such 
an absurd, ridiculous, and childish piece of imposition, 
that it is with difficulty one can give credit to it.” 
I an, Sir, your’s, &c., 

Cork, July 9, 1851. M Y 

[The Crrric’s duty is simply to give a fair and true 
account of the contents of a book. We should have 
enough to do if we were to answer the false facts and 
bad arguments of the books reviewed.—Eb. Critic. ] 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
1. OF BOOKS, &e. 


| We glean from our contemporaries a number of announce= 


ments:—Guizot is about to issue a new work, Histoire 
des Origines du Gouvernement Représentatif. This im- 
portant publication is really anew work, being the care- 
fully revised issue of his Lectures from 1820 to 1822, 
which have never yet seen the light, except in the im- 
perfect comptes rendus of the Journal det Cours Publics. 
Edward Alfred Bowring, son of Dr. Bowring (now 
sritish consul at Canton, a great linguist) announces a 
new translation of Schiller’s poems, including all his 
suppressed pieces. Le Drame de’93 by Alexander 
Dumas, turns out to be nothing more nor less than a 
narrative of the Revolution, in his rapid, novelist style. 
Another volame—the 10th—of M. Thiers’ History 
of the Consulate and the Empire, has just appeared; 
and the llth is to be brought out very shortly. 
Barante’s Histoire de la Convention is on the eve of 
publication; and the Débats has given a long extract 
from it (on the Massacres of September), which excites 
curiosity. Madame Charles Reybaud has sent forth 
another pretty little story, Faustine, wherein provincial 
life in France is daguerreoty ped.—NMichelet is publish- 
ing in the!Evénement, his new work Légendes de le Démo- 
cratie. The preface will cause every Englishman to smile 























| atits naiveté. “This book,” he says, “is the true Légende 


d'Or (golden legend)—free from all alloy, and where 


will be found nothing but the truth.” 


2, OF LITERARY MEN, &c. 

Dr. Charles Mackay, the poet, is now the political 
editor of The Illustrated London News. The principal 
editor is John Tims, who was the conductor for many 
years of The Mirror, the parent of the good cheap 
periodicals. M. Ledru Rollin has been condemned 
by default by the Assize Court of Paris to two years’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of 2,000f., for the publication 
of the two pamphlets, Le 24 Février, and Le 13 Juin. 
The Paris correspondent of The Literary Gazette 
relates that Jean Jacques Rousseau, on his death, left 
several of his papers to his friend Moulton; and the 
heirs of that person, in 1794, caused them to be.depo- 
sited in the public library of Neufchatel, in Switzerland. 
By some unaccountable negligence, nobody, it seems, 
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took the trouble to examine them until very recently, 
when they were overhauled by the librarian, M. Bovet. 
To his pleasure and surprise, he discovered a manu- 
script, written entirely by the eloquent philosopher, 


entitled Avant-propos et Preface a mes Confessions. | 


For some reason, not stated, this document was never 


published; but thinking that no one had the right to | 
deprive the public of anything the great writer had | 
destined for them, M. Bovet cansed it to be printed, and | 
It is, of course, | 


copies of it to be forwarded to Paris. 
of great literary interest, as any unpublished produc- 
tions of such an extraordinary man as Jean Jacques 


must necessarily be; and it will no doubt be intrcduced | 


at the head of future editions of his Confessions. But 


what it is chiefly remarkable for is, that it displays | 


profound misanthropy.——We are promised two unpub- 


lished works of Balzac—one a romance called Les Pay- | 


sans, which he terminated only a short time before his 
death; the other a collection of confidential letters to a 
lady, in which, it is said, he took pleasure in laying 
bare the secrets of his heart, and his real opinion of 
men and things. Both are spoken of most highly by 
persons who have had the opportunity of seeing the 
manuscripts, and the public expects them with very 
natural impatience. 
3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 


Two packages have arrived from India, containing | 


specimens of Sikh armour for the East India Company's 
museum, and the Lords of the Treasury have given 
directions to the proper authorities to permit their free 
delivery for that purpose. The House of Lords may 





now be viewed by the public twice, instead of once, | 


& week,—on Wednesdays and Saturdays,—and 
greater facility has been conceded in the matter of 
procuring tickets of admission Every English 
subject will be henceforth admitted into the Prussian 
dominions upon a passport of the competent British 
authorities without any visa of a Prussian Jegation or 
consulate, which hitherto was required. In April, 
last year, the first vigorous steps in forming the Man- 
chester Free Public Library had been taken under the 
auspices of John Potter, Esq., the mayor, to form a 
free public library for Manchester. The Hall of Science, 
in Campfield, which had cost its original owners from 
5,000/, to 6,000/., was purchased for 1,200/, subject, 
however, to a chief rent worth at least 1,862/., payable 
to Sir Oswald Mosley, who very generously presented 
half that amount as his donation to the library fund. 
The overseers of Manchester having accumulated a 
fund, which they were perfectly at liberty to appropriate 
as they might think fit, very handsomely presented 
2,000/. to the funds of this institution. The mayor, by 
a personal and unaided canvass, obtained from seventy- 
seven individuals and firms subscriptions to the exient 
of 4,369/., which he has sinceaugmented toabout 6,0001. 
In January last a general meeting of the subscribers 
and friends was held in the building, when it was 
determined that the library should be two-fold and dis- 
tinct—a lending or circulating library, and a library of 
reference, the books in which may be consulted at all 
times, and therefore cannot circulate. At the same 
meeting a general committee was formed; and shortly 
afterwards various sub-committees were appointed, a 
librarian engaged, and the work of preparation was 
commenced in earnest. The aggregate amount of sub- 
scriptions from all sources has just reached 9,0001., 
which, when the extensive repairs, renovation, and adap- 
tion of the building shall have been completed—and 
these are now in progress, and ought to be finished by 
the first of September—will leave a net sum of only 
2,600/. for the purchase of books. Of the 2,600. 
which may fairly be appropriated out of the existing 
funds to the purchase of books, it has been resolved to 
devote 1,800/. to those more costly and valuable works, 
which naturally constitute the great advantage of the 
library of reference, and the other 800/. to the purchase 
of works for circulation. 








—<>— 

MR. THACKERAY'S FOURTH LECTURE. 
Mr. THackeray’s fourth lecture comprised three 
literary names, all celebrated, and one of them illus- 
trious—Prior, Gay, and Pope. 

Matthew Prior (born 1664), a pupil of Dr. Busby, 
at Westminster—‘a great school, under a great 
master;” was entered at St. John’s, Cambridge, and, 
after composing various poems of no great repute, pub- 
lished The City Mouse and Country Mouse. This 
production, which was intended to ridicule Dryden's 
Roman Catholic tractate, The Hind and the Panther, 
recommended him to ministerial notice, and in 1691, he 
was sent to the Congress at the Hague, as Secretary 
to the Embassy. " 
understood to be the high road to promotion for a young 
attaché, but in King William's days, the ability to write 
alcaics, or epigrams, was esteemed the sure guarantee of 
ability to manage political business. Prior was trans- 
ferred fron one diplomatic position to ancther, until we 


Dancing, said Mr. Thackeray, is now | 


find him at the height of his fortunes in 1713, when 
he was our ambassador in Paris, pursuing a line of con- 
duct “very agreeable” to Louis le Grand. But he seems 
to have had his share of the mortifications inseparable 
from greatness. Mr. Thackeray cited portions of an 
| unfinished epistle to Queen Anne, written in Paris in 
1714, in which the poet implies that he has not been 
favoured with the ordinary allowance of spoons and 
dishes expected by an ambassador, but, affecting to dis- 
regard these nuge, asks for the picture of “ our Mistress 
Nan ;” 

The train of cquipage and pomp of state. 

The shining sideboard, and the burnished plate 

Let other ministers, t Anne, require, 

And partial fall thy gift to their desire. 

To the fair portrait of my sovereign dame— 

To that alone—eternal be my claim. 







After other compliments to the good Queen, whom 
| Prior describes as a kind of head pacificatrix to the 
world, he concludes: 


Thee, gracious Anne, thee present I adore, 

Thee, Queen of Peace ; if Time and Fate have power 
Higher to raise the glory of thy reign, 

In words sublimer, and a nobler strain, 

May future bards the mighty theme rehearse ; 

Here, Stator, Jove, and Phoebus, king of verse, 

The votive tablet I suspend ° 


Sut he suspended the poetry instead, for sudden news 
of the Queen’s death arrived, the Tories were turned 
out, and Prior was recalled. Mr. Thackeray did not 
deem it necessary to go into the story of his imprison- 
ment and release, but remarked that the close of his life 
was tranquil, and that he died in easy circumstances. 
He expired in 1721, and “ Mattheus Prior, armiger,” 
has a monument in the Abbey. Informing his lady 
readers that there is a legend in existence that Prior 


friends, and smoke his pipe at a house in Long-acre, in 
company with a soldier and his wife, Mr. Thackeray cau- 
tionedthem that his iate Excellency’s writings frequently 
savoured of the Long-acre tobacco. But he observed 
that Prior was a “world-philosopher,” that his lyrics 
are humorous and easy, and havea remarkably modern 
air about them. Cowper speaks of “ dear Mat. Prior's 
easy jingle,” but his writings deserve better labelling 
than that of the amiable man whom the Calvinists 
drove mad. The lecturer remarked upon their similarity, 
in style and manner, to the poems of Horace, and 
added, that if Prior had read Horace, Tom Moore had 
certainly read Prior. He cited, in illustration of Prior’s 
poetical character, a portion of his verses to Montague, 
afterwards Lord Halifax: 
So, when in feverish sleeps we think 
We taste what waking we desire, 
The dream is better than the drink, 
Which only feeds the sickly fire. 


And he also quoted the lines containing the allusion 
to “ Stella in her Shroud.” But the assimilation of Mr. 
Moore's style with that of “his late Excellency” was 
best shown in the verses called a “ Better Answer to 
Cloe jealous,” of which we must find room for a few 
rhymes: 

To be vext at a trifle or two that I writ, 

Your judgment at once, and my passion you wrong, 

You take that for fact which will scarce be found wit, 

Od’s life, must one swear to the truth of a song? 





The God of us verse-men (you know, child) the Sun, 
Ilow, after his journeys, he sets up his rest ; 

If at morning o’er earth, ‘tis his fancy to run, 
At night he deelines on his Thetis’s breast. 


So, when I am weary with wandering all day, 
To thee, my delight, in the evening I come ; 
No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 
They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 


occasionally liked to leave the society of his great Tory | 





It is not agreeable to be informed that the Cloe of | the retainership was at an end. 


Thackeray observed that their kindly conduct resembled 
that of the Duke and Duchess in Don Quixote, The 
lecturer did not appear to think very highly of his 
compositions. He remarked that Gay's fables, written 
for the improvement of the young Duke of Cumberland, 
the hero of Culloden, had made no great impression 
either upon the Duke or himself. His Shepherd's Week 
he liked better. We should have thought, however, 
that the Trivia would have afforded Mr. Thackeray 
material for another delightful social sketch like that, 
in his last lecture, from Swift’s Art of Conversation, 
The state of London, illustrated from that lively but 
unequal composition, would have been capitally treated 
by the lecturer, who has a remarkable power of what 
Byron queerly calls “‘re-peopling with the past.” He 
observed upon the melody of Gay’s poetry, a quality 
which is found even amid the burlesque of the Beggar's 
Opera. And he described him as subsiding, in the 
latter part of his life, into a sort of French abbé of a 
man—lazy, melancholy, slovenly, plethoric, but always 
with a soft heart. His verses were, Mr. Thackeray 
remarked, to real poetry what Dresden china is to seulp- 
ture. He was, however,a true humorist; his aim was 
to laugh and make laugh, but always showed an under- 
current of kindness, His letters are very charming; 
and the lecturer read that well-known one in which Gay 
describes the death of the two rustic lovers by lightning 
—victims whose epitaph Pope grandiloquently began 
thus: 


When Eastern lovers feed the funeral fire, 
On the same pile the wedded pair expire. 


But this was considered over the heads of the agricul- 
turists, and an epitaph in the Sternhold and Hopkins 
line was preferred. Gay, born in 1688, died in 1782, 
and lies inthe Abbey, where there is a monument to 
him, erected by the Duke and Duchess of Queensbury, 
bearing two inscriptions—one by himself, which ought 
never to have been engraved; and another, which does 
no great literary credit to its immortal writer. 
Alexander Pope’s history the lecturer justly thought 
too well-known to his countrymen to make it necessary 
to go into many biographic details. But he generally 
sketched his earlier life, and proceeded to characterize 
Pope as the greatest literary “artist” we have ever 
boasted. He would hear no word against his claim to 
be considered both a wit and a poet, while ‘‘ The Dun- 
ciad ” existed to testify to his rank as the one and “ The 
Rape of the Lock” to his genius as the other. He 
dwelt eloquently upon the promptings which must have 
come to Pope, when he wandered, a thoughtful boy, 
through the glades of Windsor Forest, and brooded over 
the poetry of older writers, whose triumphant rival he 
must have had a prescience he would one day be held. 
Mr. Thackery referred to Pope's earliest dream of a love 
affair, which the lecturer described as a sham passion 
for a sham mistress, and characterized his love pro- 
ductions of this date as ‘pert and odious. His more 
serious passion for Lady Mary Wortley Montagne, 
having probably been checked by a sound box on the 
ear, or some such love-token, from a vigorous young 
lady who lacked another kind of lord than a sickly boy, 
it turned to a far more serious hatred of great per- 
manence. Pope was speedily received into distinguished 
society (and Mr. Thackeray introduced advice to his 
younger hearers to endeavour to keep the company of 
their betters, dead and living), and all the great men of 
the day became his fast friends. An amusing de- 
scription of the Addison feud followed. Pope was at 
first content to be a sort of retainer of the great 
Joseph—nay, to fight his battles (as in the Frenzy of 
Dennis’ case) in a savage way, which Cato affected to 
dislike. But he soon found out his own strength, and 
“TI wish Addison had 


his Excellency’s verses was sometimes ideal, but still | loved Pope better,” said Mr. Thackery, “though then 
| less so to know that the flesh and blood Cloe of his | the finest piece of satire in the world would never have 
| Excellency’s softer hours was not only an exceeding | been written” (the “ Atticus ” lines, which the lecturer 


naughty, but an exceedingly low young person. 


| of his Cloes, indeed, proved herself no better than a| the two men not to feel friendly. 


| Tory minister to him, for she “stole his plate and ran 


away.” Mr. Thackeray had not much to say for the 
general character of Matthew, but, won by his good 
nature and wit, took Dr. Johnson’s sturdy arm, and 
rather sided with the poor ambassador, when assailed 
by the stern moralist Jemmy Boswell. 

John Gay, the lecturer, dealt with in the same 
charitable spirit. Everybody loved Gay, he said, and 
the more so that fortune, though frequently within his 
reach, was never actually grasped by him. His is the 
pleasantest face, said Mr. Thackeray, among all the 
portraits of the wits of the time—frank, boyish, and 
honest. “The giants loved him.” Swift, raging and 
growling, was softened into writing beautiful letters to 
him. We remember one in which Swift, speaking of a 
proposed marriage for Gay, says, “If the woman’s 

| worthy of you, why don’t you command her to have 
you?” And the iron Dean was actually afraid to open 


the letter in which Pope announced to him Gay’s death. 
| The Duke and Duchess of Queensbury actually took 
| possession of him, and forcible care of him, and Mr. 





One | subsequently read admirably), but it was the nature of 


It was natural in 
Addison to disbelieve in the Greck lore of a youngmanwho 
had never seen a university—it was natural in Pope to 
believe that Addison's giving the Iliad to Tickell to trans- 
late as Pope’s was appearing, was a studied offence to 
the latter. This, we must say, is taking much too gentlea 
view of the case. Addison was vilely jealous of Pope and 
would have done anything to injure his reputation, 
which covld be done without committing Addison's 
own. But Mr. Thackeray has taken so determined a 
liking to Joseph Surface, that he will not see a fault in 
him. Well, we have all a right to our literary loves 
and hates. Pope, however, “sent his verses to Mr. 
Addison, and afterwards received the greatest civility 
from him,”—a curious result, which Mr. Thackeray 
would not allow proceeded from any fear of the hand 
which could use so terriole a branding-iron, but from 4 
nobler feeling. Be it so—the supposition is at least 
chivalrous. And upon Addison’s death-bed, the lecturer 
insists in believing he had forgiven Pope. Be it so— 
the belief is at least charitable, though Wamba’s defi- 
nition of “forgiving but as a Christian” will rise to 
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one’s mind. These cold men do not forgive easily. The 
society of the day in which Pope lived the lecturer 
described as living at an “awful pace,” and as much 
too hard and coarse for the sickly poet, who was the 
only wit of the time who was not fat. Such living 
enlarged the waistcoat and shortened the life. So Pope 
retired to his celebrated home at Twickenham—took 
his old, affectionate simple-minded mother to live with 
him, wrote his verses, received his friends, and some- 
times came to London in his little carriage, in which he 
was likened to Homer in a nutshell. His general ten- 
derness of spirit (except as regarded the Grub-street 
authors whom he slaughtered) was undoubted, and his 
death was perfect peace. Upon “ The Dunciad” busi- 
ness, however, Mr. Thackeray entertained a strong 
opinion. The poor creatures who howled and threw 
stones at the trrumphal car of Pope only followed the 
bent of their nature, as did Joseph Surface and Company 
in sneering at the procession from their balcony. Pope 
should have despised them, as he affected to do; but he 
turned upon them with a savage pertinacity of vengeance 
which knew no bounds. Mr. Thackeray considers that, 
in taking the tremendous revenge Pope did, in dragging 


into light all the wants, and squalor, and wretchedness | 


of unlucky authors, he did more than had ever before 
been done to depreciate the literary calling. His poetry, 
read by all, first taught the world generally to associate 
the idea of poverty, duns, bailiffs, squalling children, 
dirt and hunger, with that of authorship; brought up 
the notion of “ poor devil of an author,” and gave origin 
to the taunt of “ writing in a garret,” which has been 
so long the hack jeer of every vulgarian, even down to 
Mr. George Frederick Young. But certain portions of 
The Dunciad had been excelled by an English poet, and 
Mr. Thackeray read, amid the evident delight of his 
audience, the glorious termination to that poem—a 
reading so admirably given as to make many of his 
audience regret that he had not indulged them with 
some additional passages. He concluded with an 
eloquent tribute to the dauntless courage of Pope in 
fighting the battle of Truth against Falsehood, and 
calling attention to the “achieving genius” with 
which he invariably stood up to a struggle worthy of 
him, declared the poet to have been, in the noblest sense 
of the word, a hero. 











SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


Tae following Latin lines, written on the walls of 
Bologna, in Italy, with the translation annexed, appear 
in the American Whig Review :— 


Si tibi pulchra domus, si splendida mensa ; 
Si species auri. argenti quoque massa ; 

Si tibi sponsa decens, si sit generosa ; 

Si tibi sunt nati, si praedia magna ; 

Si fueris pulcher, fortis, divesve ; 

Si doceas alios, in qualibet arte; 

Si longus servorum, inserviat ordo; 

Si faveat mundus, si prospera cuncta; 

Si prior, aut abbas, si dux, si papa ; 

Si felix annos regnes per mille ; 

Si rota fortune te tollit ad astra ; 

Tam cito, tamque cito fugiunt hee, ut nihil inde: 
Sola manet virtus, nos glorificabimur inde. 
Ergo Deo pare, bene nam tibi provenit inde. 


quid inde? 
quid inde ? 
quid inde? 
quid inde ? 
quid inde ? 
quid inde ? 
quid inde? 
quid inde? 
quid inde? 
quid inde ? 
quid inde ? 


TRANSLATION, 
What, if the stateliest buildings were thine own ? 
What, if the choicest fruits thy table crown? 
If thou hast heaps on heaps of gold in store, 
And each succeeding year still adding more? 
What if thou hadst the fairest, kindest wife, 
To be the sweet companion of thy life ? 
If thou art blessed with sons, a large estate, 
And all around magnificent and great ; 
What if thou’rt comely, valiant, rich, and strong, 
And teachest others in each art, each tongue ; 
If thou hast numerous servants at command, 
All things in store and ready to thy hand! 
If thou wert king, commander of a nation, 
Full thousand happy years, without vexation ; 
If fortune raised thee to the highest strain 
Of grandeur, wealth, and dignity— what then? 
Soon, very soon, all ends and comes to naught ; 
Virtue alone ’s the greatest glory songht. 
Obey th’ Almighty’s will: from hence arise 
All happiness within ; in this all glory lies. 

First MEEtinG oF Ferix MENDELSSOHN AND 
Benepict.—It was in the beginning of May, 1821, 
when walking in the streets of Berlin with my master 
and friend, Carl Maria Von Weber, he directed my 
attention to a boy, apparently about eleven or twelve 
years old, who, on perceiving the author of Freischutz, 
ran towards him, giving a most hearty and friendly 
greeting. “’Tis Felix Mendelssohn,” said Weber; 
introducing me at once to the prodigious child, of whose 
marvellous talent and execution I had already heard so 
much at Dresden. I shall never forget the impression 
of that day on beholding that beautiful youth, with his 
auburn hair clustering in ringlets round his shoulders, 
the look of his clear eyes, and the smile of innocence 
and candour on his lips. He would have it that we 
should go with him at once to his father’s house; but 
as Weber had :o attend a rehearsal, he took me by the 
hand, and made me run a race till we reached his 
home. Up he went briskly to the drawing-room, where, 





finding his mother, he exclaimed, “ Here is a pupil of 
Weber's who knows a great deal of his music of the 
new opera, Pray, mamma, ask him to play it for us;” 
and so, with an irresistible impetuosity he pushed me to 
the pianoforte, and made me remain until I had exhausted 
all the store of my recollections. On my nest visit I 
found him seated on a footstool before a small table, 
writing, with great earnestness, some music. On my 
asking what he was about, he replied gravely, “I am 
finishing my new quartette, for piano and stringed 
instruments.” It was his first quartette in C minor, 
published afterwards as opus 1. But whilst I was lost 


in admiration and astonishment at beholding the work | 


of a master written by the hand of a boy, all at once he 
sprung up from his seat, and in his playful manner ran 
to the pianoforte, performing note for note all the music 
from Freischutz, which three or four days before he had 
heard me play, and asking, “ How do you like this 


| chorus?” “What do you think of this air?” “Do you 


not admire this overture?” and so on. Then forgetting 
quartettes and Weber, down he went into the garden, 
clearing high hedges with a leap, running, singing, or 





climbing up trees like a squirrel—the very image of | 


health and happiness. If I have dwelt on this first 


meeting with Mendelssohn, it is because much of his | 


and physical education he received at the hands of his 
parents, seconded by the most carefully chosen masters. 
—Benedict's Sketch of the Life and Works of Men- 
delssohn. 

GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA.—Nothing is more strik- 


| subsequent greatness is referable to the perfect moral | 


ing to a European traveller in the United States than the | 


absence of what we term government, or the adminis- 
tration. Written laws exist in America, and one sees 
that they are daily executed; but although everything 
is in motion, the hand which gives the impulse to the 
social machine can nowhere be discovered. Neverthe- 
less, as all people are obliged to have recourse to certain 


grammatical forms, which are the foundation of human | 


language, in order toexpress their thoughts; so all com- 
munities are obliged to secure their existence by sub- 
mitting to a certain portion of authority, without which 
they fall a prey to anarchy. This authority may be 
distributed in several ways, but it must always exist 
somewhere.—De Tocqueville. 





WIT OF THE TOWN. 


Cavution.—The editor of the Albany Knickerbocker 
says that he found the following advertisement stuck on 
a lamp-post in Canal-street :—‘* Strayed or stolen, my 
wife, Anna Maria. Whoever returns her will get his 
head broke. As for trusting her, anybody can do so 
who sees fit; for as I never pay any of my own debts, 
it is not likely that I will lay awake nights thinking 
of other people’s.—James Q. Dobson.” 

Minp AND Bopy.—Old Sir James Herring was 
remonstrated with for not rising earlier. ‘* Ah,” said 
he, ‘‘ I can make up my mind to it, but cannot make up 
my body.” 

Hook and a friend came to a bridge: ‘‘ Do you know 
who built this bridge >’’ asked he of Hook. ‘No; 
but if you go over you'll be tolled.”’ 

Domestic Eprocu.—‘‘I knew an excellent old 
lady,” says the author of the Lift for the Lazy, ‘ who 
always dated from the time ‘when their horses ran 
away.’ To be sure it was a remarkable hegira, and she 
used to remark, in describing it, that ‘she put the 
firmest reliance on Providence till the breeching broke, 
and then she gave up.’”’ 

The following communication may not prove unin- 





























teresting to the reading world: ‘*—— told me the 
other day that told —— that if —— would 
only —— him, he would —— without any compunction; 
for that —— , although a —— » Was not a 
——, and that he never ——; and this fact told 

——, and even ——, as well as him- 


self. Although —— told me this in confidence, still 
I know —— —— will not blame me for repeating 
it; for —— can corroborate it if he happens not 
to be gone to _ 

A Cotp.—‘‘ Do you know what it is,” says Lamb, 
“to succumb under an insurmountable daymare }—an 
indisposition to do anything, or to be anything—a 
total deadness and distaste—a suspension of vitality— 
an indifference to locality—a numb, soporifical good- 
for-nothingness—an ossification all over—an oyster-like 
indifference to passing events—a mind stupor—a brawny 
defiance to the needless of a thrusting-in conscience— 
with a total irresolution to submit to water-gruel pro- 
cesses > 














BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTH. 
OweN.—On the Ist July, Mrs. Octavius Freire Owen, wife 
of the Reverend the Rector of Burstow, Surrey, of a son. 
DEATHS. 
Berry.—Lately, in London, Mr. William Berry, the author 
of several works on heraldry, genealogy, &c. 
Cuurton.—On the Ist July, at his residence, Sutton Court- 
lodge, Chiswick, Middlesex, William Churton, Esq., in his 
82nd year. 





DuprvantT.—Recently, in Paris, Baron Dudevant, the hus- 
band of Madame George Sand, at a boarding-house in the 
12th arrondissement. 

Datyett.—On the 7th July, at his residence in Edinburgh, 
Sir J. Graham Dalyell, Bart.. aged 77. The deceased was 
second son of the fourth baronet, by the eldest daughter of 
Nicol Graham, Esq., of Gartmore. Sir John, who has died 
unmarried, was an advocate at the Scottish Bar. He was 
President of the Society for Promoting Useful Arts in 
Scotland. He also had the honour of being Vice-President 
of the African Institute of Paris. Sir John was author of 
several works on science and history, and of various articles 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 1836, he received the 
honour of knighthood by patent; and in 1841 succeeded 
his brother in the baronetcy. He is succeeded by his brother 

Robert, a colonel in the army. 

Morr.—On the 6th July, at Dumfries, Dr. Moir, of Mussel- 
burgh, the well-known “ Delta” of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Having felt not quite himself of late, he thought of trying 
the benefit of a change of air, and a brief respite from his 
professional duties. Accordingly he started for the west 
country, in almost his usual health, and in good spirits, but 
soon became ill : quickly recovering, he proceeded to Dum- 
fries. Here, while walking in the evening with his brother 
poet, Mr. Aird, his illness, which now assumed the form of 
peritonitis (a species of internal inflammation), suddenly 
seized him afresh with frightful virulence; and, from the 
first, the most painful apprehensions were entertained for 
his recovery. Fortunately his wife and son had accom- 
panied him on his jaunt, and attended him throughout his 
short, but severe illness. On the 4th he rallied a little, 
and in the afternoon the rest of his family and Dr. Chris- 
tison arrived from Edinburgh. The rally, however, was 
deceitful. It became but too evident that all hope was 
over; and, early on the morning of the 6th, he calmly 
breathed his ‘last, surrounded by his family, and his old 
friends, Mr. Aird and Mr. Blackwood. He died at the age 
of 53. As “ Delta,” Dr. Moir contributed to Blackwood's 
Magazine almost from its first starting; and he continued 
to do soto the end. His “Lament of Selim” appears in 
this month’s number ; and a melancholy interest attaches 
to it as being the last piece the lamented author ever wrote. 
Besides his bereaved wife, who for more than twenty years 
was the devote | sharer of his joys and sorrows, he has left 
a family of eight children ; the eldest of whom is now the 
wife of Dr. Scott, who for many years has been the able 
and successful partner of his father-in-law. 

QuiLttinan.—Recently, at Rydal, Mr. Edward Quillinan, son- 
in-law to the poet Wordsworth, and known in the select, 
rather than the wide world of letters, as a poet, a scholar, 
a contributor to more than one literary publication, and 
the author of one or two substantive works. 

Sverprvup.—Recently, at Christiana, Sverdrnp, the most 
renowned of all the Swedish philologists, in his 79th year. 
He was. for nearly fifty years, Professor at the University 
of Christiana. 
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4s. cloth. 
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Sanders. 5s. 
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7s. 6d. cloth. 
Davidson’s New Testament, Vol. III., “Timothy to Revela- 
tions.” 15s. 
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Downe’s and Cooper’s The Building in Hyde Park. Part I. 6s 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, “ Tytler’s Henry the Eighth,” 
and “ Life of Raleigh,” new edition 4s. 6d. each. 
Food for Babes. By the Rev. D. B. Bevan. 3rd edit. 18mo. 3s. 
Gilpin’s (Rev. W.) Memoir, with Extracts, 8vo. 19s. 6d. cL 
Greatley's (T.) Philosophy in the Fens: a Poem. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Hindmarsh's Precious Stones ; Account of Stones in Scrip- 
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Hopkins’s Figures Illustrative of Geometrical Optics. 10s. 6d. 
Jelf’s (W. E.) Grammar of Greek Language. 2nd edit. 30s. 
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,ectures to Young Men, 1850-51. fep. 3°. 6d. cloth. 
Lee’s (F.) Botanical Looker-out. 2nd edit. post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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Maria Monk’s Awful Disclosures. 3rd edit. By Slocum. 18mo. 
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Oliphant’s (G. H. H.) Law of Church Ornaments. Svo. 5s. cl. 
Overman’s (F.) Practical Mineralogy, Assaying and Mining. 
4s. 6d. 
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Popular Library, ‘‘ Hazlitt’s Shakspeare.” Part V. fep. Is. 
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The following are the Uses and Advantages proposed by this Office :—- 


Assurance of Leaseholds. 


When property is bought upon lease for a term of years, the purchase-money is 


wholly sunk, and at the expiration of the lease the whole capital is lost to the pur- 
chaser or his family. ' 

This Society enables the holder of a lease to secure the repayment of his 
purchase-money on the expiration of the lease, by a small annual payment during 
its continuance. Thus making it equal in value to a freehold. 

Great inconvenience often results to persons taking houses. for short terms on 
repairing leases. They make no provision for the expenses of putting the property 
in repair, and at the end of the term they are suddenly called upon for a large sum 
for this purpose. This Society secures to a tenant the sum required for this 

urpose. 

A Leasehold is at present almost incapable of being used as a security for a loan. 
But by assuring it with this Society, it will be made as valuable as a Freehold for 

THE PURPOSE OF MORTGAGE; 
for, having a fixed value to the amount assured, money may be safely lent upon it 
almost to that amount. 

If a Leasehold be for sale, it will have inthe market the same or even greater 
value than freehold, because of its better security, when accompanied with a Policy 
granted by this Society. 

Should the holder of the Policy be desirous of dropping it, he may do so at any 
time after five years, and will then be entitled to receive back from the Society the 
entire amount of premiums which have been paid upon the Policy, with the profits 
that have been divided upon it. 

Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are usually liable to pay fines or heriots on death, or change of 

tenants. These may be provided for by an assurance in this office. 
Assurance of Lifeholds. 

Property held upon one or more lives may be assured in this office, so that, upon 
the dropping of the life, the owner will receive a sufficient sum to pay for the 
renewal of the life or to reimburse him for the loss of the property. 


Life Assurance. 

This Society will assure all lives whatever, healthy, doubtful and diseased, at 
proportionate rates of premium, and either upon a scale which entitles the assured 
to participate in the profits of the Society or upon a lower nonparticipating scale of 
premiums : re : , 

The peculiar advantage of Assuring a Life in this office, whether as a security 
for debts or loans, or as a provision for families, are the following :— 

Ist. Poticres INDISPUTABLE, IF IN THE HANDS QF BONA-FIDE PURCHASERS, 

ASSIGNEES OR MORTGAGEES. 

Qnd. Policies will not be avoided by Suicide, unless committed within three 
months from the date of the Policy. 

Srd. Policies on the participating scale will receive, by way of bonus, their share 
of four-fifths of the whole profits of the office, which, from the variety of its 
business will be considerably greater than could be obtained in any other office. 

4th. No charge will be made to the assured for the Medical Report, if the Policy 
be completed, 

5th. Premiums may be paid in one sum, or yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, at 
the option of the assured. 

The Society will also grant ANNurTIEs IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED, AND 
PRESENT ANNUITIES IN EXCHANGE FOR REVERSIONARY INTERESTS. 


Redemption of Mortgages and Loans. 

When persons borrow they seldom make provision for the liquidation of their 
debt, because they cannot-advantageously invest at interest and compound interest 
a few pounds annually, and mortgagees will not be paid off by small instalments. 
The Society provides for this by granting Repemprion Po.icies, by which, on 
payment of a small annual premium, they agree to pay off the mortgage or debt at 
the end of such number of years as may be desired, and they will also further agree 
thas if the insurer dies the payment of the premium shall. cease, and the debt be 
then redeemed, so as to relieve his family from the charge, and secure his property 
to them unincumbered. 
Guarantee of the Fidelity of Clerks & Servants. 

This the Society will effect in connexion either with an Assurance for Life or an 
Annuity for old Age, or for both, so that in fact, the Guarantee will cost the party 
nothing, and he will be providing for his old age, and for his Family. 


The Second Branch of the business of the Society is 


The Assurance of Titles. 

It is well known that a vast amount of property cannot be sold or mortgaged— 
because, from some defect in the evidence of title it is unmarketable, although a 
perfectly good holding title—to the infinite inconvenience of families. One of the 
objects of this Society is to Assure such Titles, by means of which such Properties 
will become as saleable and as secure for the purpose of Mortgage or Sale as any 


| other property, indeed, more so, for it will be an absolute security and have a certain 


value to the extent of the Policy of Assurance, 
Security of Members of Building Societies. 
The only objection to Building Societies is, that if a member dies before his 
property is redeemed, his family have to continue the payments, often to their great 
inconvenience, This Society removes this objection by granting Policies by which 
they agree, for a small annual premium, to pay the remainder of the subscriptions 
should the member die before the property is redeemed. 


The Management of Trusts. 

The difficulty many persons find in obtaining responsible Executors and Trustees, 
and the great liabilities which those latter are subject to, have suggested the utility, 
in such cases, of the duties being undertaken by a wealthy and responsible Society 
at the charge of a moderate per-centage upon the sum received. 

This advantage may be secured by any persons who desire it, by providing in any 
deed or will that their Executors or Trustees shall confide the management of their 
Trusts to The Law Property Assurance and Trust Society, and shall be empowered 
to pay their regular charges for managing the same, which will be a per-centage 
of from two to sia per cent., according to the value and nature of the property, and 
which per-centage will include all expenses whatever, except moneys actually paid 
out of pocket. 

The Society undertakes the 


Guarantee and Collection of Rents. 
At present many persons experience great losses from the want of responsibility 
on the part of Estate Agents and others to whom they are compelled to entrust th« 


| collection of the rents. 


This Society will afford absolute Security in this respect. And it will permit 
persons, whose rents it collects, to draw them from time to time im advance. It 


| Will also, for a proportionate commission, guarantee the amount of rent. 


Agents are being appointed in every part of the United Kingdom. Persons 
desirous of becoming such, are requested to make immediate application. 


Assurance of Property—Leaseholds and Copyholds. 
TABLE oF AnnuAL Premiums to be paid to the Law Property AssurRANCE AND Trust Soctety to secure £100 absolutely at the end of any given number of 
years, for the conversion of leaseholds, and other terminable interests in real or personal property into the value of Freehold, for the purposes of sale or mortgage. 
N. B.—The Policy may be discontinued at any time after five years, and the holder will be entitled to receive back the TOTAL AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID upon it. 
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NOTICE.—Persons desirous of effecting Assurances of Life or Property, or having their Rents, Tithes, or Trust Monies Collected or Guaranteed, will be supplied with 
all the necessary forms and instructions, post free, on application to the SecRETARY, at the Offices, 30, Essex Street, Strand, 
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HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES, 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park, 

G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BanKkess.—Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the | 


terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 


distinction which is made between MALE and FremAL.e Lives. | 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 











Sp | A MALE. | A FEMALE.|! % >, | A MALE, | A FEMALE. 
23 eo 
oS {Whole Life Premiums. || 22 |Whole Life Premiums. 
22 \_ i 

| £8 d| Ss. d. || | we GL 2H G: 
0,176) 15 4] 4 | 3116) 33 2 
#119 3| 17 Ol] 50 | 41 9} 313 8 
16 | 112 3! 1 810}) 53 | 411 6| 4 2 6 
20 | 114 4/ 111 6| 56 | 5 4 0| 414 0 
23 | 117 0} 113 8] 6 | 6 6 0} 512 6 
os | 96.8) tl 2] & | 7 40| 69 ¢ 
30e/ 25 0/1 119 9! 66 | 8 4 0; 710 8 
33 | 2 8 6| 2 210|] 70 |10 0 4) 9 7 6 
36 | 213 0| 2 6 4]| 73 |1116 2/11 2 6 
40 | 219 9} 212 0]| 76 | 113 1 9 
as | $85 31317 2] | 15 12 10 





* EXAMPLE.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, | 


may insure 1,000/. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- 


ment of 22/. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure | 


the same sum for an annual payment of 19/7. 17s. 6d. 


Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 


Office in York, or of any of the Agents, 


FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 
terms, 
Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 


NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to Mr. HENRY | 


DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London, 





- AW REVERSIONARY INTEREST | 


AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 


30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

In shares of 25/. each. Not more than 1/. to be called for 
at one time, nor at less intervals than three months. 

This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 
great number of shares were subscribed; but the then de- 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 

The improved state of the country causing safe and 
profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 
priety of now proceeding to complete the establishment of a 
society whose design has met with such extensive support. 

Another peculiarly advantageous circumstance, is the 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 
Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 
ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the great expense of 
a separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the 
profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

The plan is shortly as follows :— 


1. The Law Reversionary Interest and Investment Society 
to be formed of holders of shares of 25/. each. Deposit, 
2s. 6d. per share. 

2. Calls not to exeeed 12, per share, nor at less intervals 
than three months. 

3 The business to be conducted at the office and by the 
establishment of the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct society, with 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4, The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commis- 
sion on all business its members may bring to the office. 

5, To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Revers:onary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interestsinto 
present income, so as to make provision for immediate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

6. For persons having money which they desire to invest 
both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or 
large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of 
doing so than in such a society which differs from all 
others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
secured, its profits can be calculated with accuracy, and 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, to be pro- 
fitably employed. Any persons may be members of it, 
80 that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients as a 
desirable investment. 

It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing 
Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 
to secure for itself the still greater advantages resulting 
from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect will now 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Property 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 
HERBERT COX, 

Secretary, pro tem. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
To the promoters of the Law Reversionary Inierest 
and Investment Society. 
GENTLEMEN,—Be pleased to allot me 
the Society on the Terms named in the prospectus, 
Yours, &e. 
Fi a CE eT te 
ee 
N.B.—Unless the society is formed, the entire deposit will 
ke returned, and the expenses paid by the promoters, 


shares in 


\|MHE UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
| PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 
| OBJECTS. 

| 

| 1. The Collection of Debts for Members. 

2. The Collection of Rents for Members. 

| 3. Professional Attendance at the County 
| Members. 

| 4, Confidential Inquiries for Members as to the Responsi- 
| bility of Parties. 

} Secretary and Solicitor—Mr. JAMES TOWNLEY. 
Agent and Collector—Mr. THOMAS ADAMS. 

Office, 1, Moorgate, London Wall, London. Office Hours, 
| 10 till 5 o'clock. 

| Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 

|} N.B. By the County Court Act, a person suing in those 
| Courts, and employing a Solicitor or recognised agent, need 
| not appear personally, unless as a witness, In this Associa- 
tion the Solicitor or his Deputy will conduct the cases free 
| of further charge to the members, with the exception of the 
| disbursements, and 5 per cent. on sums received. Charge 
for collecting rents, 5 per cent. 

Members becoming acquainted with fraudulent conduct 
are requested to communicate same confidentially for the use 
of the members. a 
| Professional Agents required throughout the United King- 
| dom.—None but solicitors need apply. 

I ciliata aeanetiainig, j ieiaiciaaaieataaiatiaai 
| yD QUITY AND LAW LIFE 
| ASSURANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
| London, and Law Society's Rooms, Manchester. 

| TRUSTEES. 


| The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
| The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
Nassau W. Senior Esq., Master in Chancery. 
C. P. Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D,, F.R.S. 
George Capron, Esq. 


1 

} 

| The Business and Interest of the Etonian Assurance Com- 

| pany have been transferred to this Society. 

| The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 

aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per Cent of the Profits are divided at the end of 
every fifth year among the Assured. At the first Division to 
the end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured averaged 

above fifty per cent. on the Premiums paid. 


| 
{ 
| THE USUAL COMMISSION ALLOWED, 








‘RHE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A 
| Valuable, Newly-Invented very small Powerful 
| WAISTCOAT-POCKET GLASS, 
| 


| to SPorTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 30s., 
sent free. 

TELESCOPES.—A New and most Important Invention in 
Telescopes, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some, 
34 inches, with an extra eye piece, will show distinctly 
Jupiter’s Moons; Saturn’s Ring, and the Double Stars. They 
supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes forthe waist- 
coat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. Opera and 
Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers; a minute object 
can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable Newly-invented Preserving SPECTACLES; 
Invisible and all kind of Acoustic Instruments for relief of 
extreme deafness. 

Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HE PROCESS of ICE BEING 
MADE in ONE MINUTE, without the aid of Ice, has 
elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 
most gracious approval and unbounded astonishment, by 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, 
which are now brought to the highest state of perfection ; 
as also are the various MACHINES enumerated below :— 
MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and for Cooling 
Wine, &c., at a trifling cost. 
BUTTER COOLER and FREEZER. ICE PERCOLATING 
FUNNEL. 
ENAMELLED WINE REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 
pagne, &« 


and COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ice from Spring 
Water in five minutes, at the cost of 2d., in the hottest climate. 
Price 30s., and upwards. 

COOLING .DECANTER, or CLARET JUG,—COOLING 
and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &c., &c. 

The PUBLIC is respectfully INVITED to SEE the PRO- 
CESS of MAKING ICE, by the above machines, without the 
aid of Ice—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, at the Crystal 
Palace, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders 
of Roek Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and CO.’S 
principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
RATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 
and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 
apparatus, the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 
operation, that it may be usedin the dining-room. By the 
addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing 
beverage is produced. Price 30s., and upwards. 

N.B.—Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring Soda Water, 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 

Also, MASTEE 








CLEANING MACHINE, manufactured in six different sizes, 


the size of a Walnut. to | 39 . tne 24 > bese, g 
: é . . | 30s. ; superior, 33s. to 42s; Frock Coats, 3s. extra. 
discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five | <a rs Coats, rig 


miles, which is found to be invaluable at the Exhibition, and | 


| 
| 


Courts for | 


BOND’S 
ERMANENT MARKING INK. 
The original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for every 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 
or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 


| article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most chemists, sta- 
tioners, and medicine vendors. Price Is. a bottle. 


PJOYAL VICTORIA FELT 

v CARPETING.—The public attention is particularly 
directed to this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty 
of design, durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy 
in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in 
general use many years, and become well established with 
the trade and the public, and can be purchased at all the 
respectable Carpet Houses in London, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom. 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE- 
LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture Printed and 
Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, Window 


| Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing, 


&e. &e. 


Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough-road, London. 
Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, London. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON, 


AMUEL,BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, and WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill, having attained a world-wide fame, are 
determined to confirm their popularity to the Great Gathering 
of 1851, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former 
efforts; and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur 
of taste in excellence of material, a novelty in design, and a 
superb magnificence in every description of clothing, that 
will insure their patronage, and cause them to proclaim, on 
returning to their own nation, that the Mart of SAMUEL, 
BROTHERS, is a gigantic and wonderful tailoring establish- 
ment. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ original system of charging 
separately for the material and making continued as here- 
tobefore. 

The following is an exemplification of the system :—For @ 
Coat 1} superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs 12. 1s., 
making and trimmings, 20s. ; Coat complete, 2/. 1s. For @ 
Vest, | superfine cassimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material costs 
4s. lid., making and trimmings, 6s. 0d.; Vest complete, 
10s. 74d. For a pair of Trousers, 2 and 3-8ths superfine 
cassimere, 5s 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. ld., making 
and trimmings, 6s. 6d.; Trousers complete, 19s. 7d.. Suit 
complete, 3/. lls. 23d. 

The Ready-made Department abounds with the choicest 
and best stock of SPRING and SUMMER ATTIRE,.—Super- 
fine Cloth Dress Coats, 21s. to 25s.; Saxony ditto, 23s, to 








PALETOTS.—Saxony Llama Cloth Paletot, sleeves, &c. 
lined with silk, 24s. (this coat can be worn either as a froek 


| or over-coat); Saxony ditto, 26s. to 34s.; Alpaca ditto, 7s. to 


13s. ; Cashmere ditto, 14s. to 20s. 
OXONIAN SPORTING and LOUNGING COATS.—Super- 

fine green or black cloth, 16s. 6d. to 28s. ; the Oxonian or 

Business Coat, 21s. to 30s.; black or fancy doeskin trousers, 

9s. to 14s.; allthe new styles, I6s. to 22s. Boys’ hussar 

suits, 22s.; tunic suits, 21s. ; jackets, 9s. €d. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the 

Old Bailey.—Patterns, &c. sent free. 





HEALTH WHERE ‘TIS SOUGHT! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—CURE OF 


A DISORDERED LIVER AND STOMACH, WHEN 
IN A MOST HOPELESS STATE. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Matthew Harvey, of Chape} 

Hall, Airdrie, Scotland, dated the 15th of January, 1850. 
To Professor Hottoway. 

Srr,—Your valuable Pills have been the means, with God’ 
blessing, of restoring me to a state of perfect health, and at 
a time when I thought I was on the brink of the grave. I 
had consulted several eminent doctors, who, after doing 
what they could for me, stated that they considered my case 
as hopeless. I ought to say that I had been suffering from 
a Liver and Stomach complaint of long standing, which 
during the last two years got so much worse, that every one 
considered my condition as hopeless. I, as a last resource, 
got a box of your Pills, which soon gave relief, and, by per- 
severing in their use for some weeks, together with rubbing 
night and morning your Ointment over my chest and 


Be | stomach, and right side, I have by their means alone got 
MASTERS'S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 


completely cured, and to the astonishment of myself and 
every body who knows me, 
(Signed) MATTHEW HARVEY. 
CURE OF A CASE OF WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY 
OF FOUR YEARS’ STANDING. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849, 
To Professor HoLLoway, 


Sir, -I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I 
hardly knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering 
from extreme weakness and debility, with constant nervous 
head-aches, giddiness, and sickness of the stomach, togethe 
with a great depression of spirits. I used to think that 
nothing could benefit me, as I had been to many medical 
men, some of whom, after doing all that was in their power, 
informed me that-they considered that I had some spinal 
complaint beyond the reach of cure, together with a very 
disordered state of the stomach and liver, making my case 
so complicated that nothing could be done for me. One day, 
being unusually ill, and in a dejected state, I saw your Pills 
advertised, and resolyed to give them a trial, more perhaps 
from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, however, I 
soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went on 


| persevering in their use for six months, when, I am happy 


to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One | 


| 

| 

| Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 
| order.— Price 35s. to 6/. 6s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, REGENT 
| STREET, 


Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London, 





| to say, they effected Tfect cure. 
23 and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNtFE- | *° 89% MY ® a 


WILLIAM SMITH. 

(frequently called EDWARD), 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 
lls., 22s., and 338, each Box. There is @ considerable 
saving by teking the larger sizes 


(Signed) 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Jory 15, 1851.] 














This day is published, ty W. JOY, 44, Paternoster-row, 
price 2s. bound, 


TREATISE on PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION, adapted to the 
Use of Schools and Private Tuition, on a new and improved 
plan. The Part of Mensuration is ‘accompanied by Copper- 
plate Engravings. E:ghth Edition. By S. P. REYNOLDS, 
Aecountant and Teacher of Mathematics. 


Also, A KEY: containing the Questions, 
worked at length. Price 3s. bound. 

A youth of moderate capacity, if intent on acquiring 
arithmetical knowledge, will find this to be one of those 
works which will enable him to make a proficiency in learn- 
ing, without any other aid.” ‘This unpretending v volume 
contains much valuable matter carefully digested.” ‘“ This 
little volume embodies a mass of instruction in a narrow 
— a 


Fifth “> be WRIGHT’S ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, in 
glish.—l2mo., neatly bound, price 4s. 


4 tern ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, 


translated into English, with Additional Notes. By 
the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.-A., Oxon. 


The established character of the Eton Greek Grammar, and 
its adoption to so many of our principal schools, have in- 
duced the publisher to bring out this improved edition. 
Language simple and intelligible is here preferred to a more 
free or technical translation, the interpolations are few, 
cautiously made, and absolutely necessary; and the addi- 
tional notes embrace some important acquisitions lately 
made to our gr: ie knowledge of the Greek Language. 


. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row. 








IMPROVED METHOD OF TEACHING ETYMOLOGY 


New Edition, carefully revised, 12mo., pp. 156, 
price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


HE CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLO- 


GICAL SPELLING-BOOK ; exhibiting (in addition to 
their Orthography and Accentuation) the Etymology, and 
Primary and Present Meanings, of above 8,000 of the most 
useful English Words ; and furnishing a Key to many more. 
With a Preliminary Lesson on Etymology: and numerous 
Notes on the History and Application of Particular Words; 
on a plan calculated to exercise the judgment and aid the 
memory of the learner. By JAMES A. CHRISTIE, C.5., 
MC.P., Master of the Duke of Bedford’s School, Milton 
Abbott, Devon. 

The remarkable favour with which this work has been 
received—as evinced by its rapid sale—by the numerous 
testimonies to its utility which the Author has received from 
Principals of Training Colleges, Inspectors of Schools, and 
Elementary Teachers—and by the unanimous approval of 
the Fducational Press—has induced him to bestow the 
utmost care on the revision of the present edition. 

*,* Specimen Pages will be forwarded on application to 
the Author, Milton Abbot, Devon. 

London: Loneman and Co. 


ACCENTED 





ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 


Fue ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 
with the addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and 
Quantity ; with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and 
Examples. By T. W.C. EDWARDS, M.A. Twenty-fifth 
Edition, revised and corrected. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


Also, 
EDWARDS’S ETON LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE, with the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. 
Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 1s. cloth lettered. 


EDWARDS'S LATIN DELECTUS; or, 


First Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax 
of the Eton Latin Grammar; with all the Accents and 
Quantities marked. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
lettered. A KEY to ditto, 4s. cloth. 

EDWARDS'S SENTENTLE SELECT; 
or, Select Latin Sentences for progressive Lessons in Latin 
Construing: with the quantity of the penult of every word 
of more than two syllables marked; but the quantity of the 
other syllables, and the accents of the words, are not marked. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d¢. cloth, lettered. A KEY to 
ditto, 4s. cloth. 


London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





DOWER’S GENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 
The attention of Teachers is especially called to the following 
Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, correct- 
ness, and neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices 
they are much below, any similar publications. The whole 
of the Maps have been carefully revised and corrected to 
the present time, by A. PETERMANN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Price 12. 1s. half-bound, 


OWER’S GENERAL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-three Maps. Compiled 
from the latest and best authorities. With a copious Con- 
sulting Index, with the latitude and longitude. 
Price 12s. coloured, half-bound, — 
DOWER’S SCHOOL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty Maps, and a 
copious Consulting Index. 
Price 7s, 6d. coloured, half-bound. 
DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS, Containing 
Twenty-six Maps. Selected as giving the best general view 
of the Universe. With an extensive Index. 
Price 5s. coloured; or 4s, plain, half-bound, 
DOWER’S SHORT ATLAS. Containing 
/- Series of Maps, calculated for the use of younger pupils, 
ith a Consulting Index. 
*.* Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, 
and extensively used in the schools established by the Board. 
London: Wm. S. Ogg and Co., Amen Corner. 
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HAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL 


COURSE. 
Already published, strongly bound in dark-coloured cloth :— 
DIRECTORIES. ae 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age . ° a 
Infant Education from Two to Six Yearsof Age . 2 0 
ENCLISH. 
First Book of Reading . ‘ . > . ° 01; 
Second Book of Reading . : : ; ° ° 0 3 
Simple Lessons in Reading . , : - 010 
Rudiments of Knowledge . . ° ‘ ‘ P 10 
Moral Class-Book . ‘ ° ° ; ° ° 6 


Introduction to C omposition 
Introduction to Grammar 


wow Ooms 
s 


Grammar, Two Parts, each 6 
Ety mology . P * : . e 0 

Elocution . 6 
History of the Ens glish Langu age and Lite ré ature 6 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


Introduction to Arithmetic ‘ ; * : 1 0 
Arithmetic (Advanced Treatise) : : . ; 20 
Key to Arithmetic. ; ‘ ‘ i 2 0 
Book- Keeping by Single Entry 1 3 
Book-Keeping by Single and Doub le Entr. v 2 0 
Commercial Tables ° ‘ 3 0 
Algebra . ° 3 6 
Key to Alge sbr: Be 2 6 
Plane Geometry 2 6 
Key to Plane Geometry, 20 
Solid and Spherical Geometry , 2 6 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each . 3 6 
Key to Practical Mathematics ° 3 6 
Mathematical Tables . 3 6 
SCIENCE. 

Introduction to the Sciences . 1 0 
Laws of Matter and Motion : ‘ : ; 010 
Mechanics. é . - 010 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics 010 
Acoustics ° ° ° ° , ° 1 0 
Optics , ° ° ° ° ° . 1 0 
Astronomy . ° ° . ‘ ° . . : (2 
Electricity . 1 0 
Meteorology . 1 0 
Natural P hilosophy, V ol. i, containing Laws of Matter 

and Motion; Mechanics; Hydrostatics, &c.; Acoustics 3 0 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. II., containing Optics ; As- 

tronomy ; Electricity ; Meteorology ; “ee 
Chemistry. By George Wilson, M.D., F. R.S .E., &. 3 0 
Animal Physiology P . - 1G 
Zoology . ° . ° : ° ° 40 
Vegetable Phy siology . ‘ ° ° . . . 1 6 
Geology . . : . ° c ° 2 6 

HISTORY. 
History of Greece . ° ° ° ° ° ° 2 6 
History of Rome P ° ° ° ° ° 2 6 
History of the British Empire ; ° e e « 3 6 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography . . 2 6 
WRITING AND DRAWINC. 

Writing—Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamental; in 

Fifteen prepared Copy-Books (post size), each . ee 
First Book of Drawing ° ° : 1 
Second Book of Drawing . 1 6 


Drawing Books—consisting of a series. of Progressive 
Lessons in Drawing and perspective, with General 
Instructions: in Eighteen Books, each . ‘ » § 8 

*,* Books I. to VI. are published. 


GEOCRAP HY. 


Geographical Primer . P ‘ . oO 8 
Text-Book of Geography for Engi: ind. 0 10 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS of England, Ireland, Se otland . 
Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America, South 
America, and Africa, mounted (5 feet 2 inches in 
length by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth), each 4 14 0 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAP of the Hemispheres, mounted 
(5 feet 2 inches in length by 4 feet Ginchesin breadth) 21 0 
SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography ; 
consisting of Thirty-four quarto Maps, coloured .10 6 
Primer Atlas; consisting of Nine quarto Maps,coloured 2 6 


LATIN. 
Edited by Dr. Schmitz, Rector of the High School, Edinburgh, 
and Dr. Zumpt, of the University of Berlin. 





Latin Grammar ° 3 6 
C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello G allico 2 6 
C. Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha Z 2 0 
Q. Curtius Rufus, de Gestis Alexandri ‘aia 3 6 
P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina 4 6 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Select: ne x1. . 3 6 
T. Livii Historiarum, Libri I., IT., XX1I., XXII. 4 0 
Latin Dictionary ‘ ° 9 0 
— - Latin-English Part . 5 0 

English-Latin Part . 46 
Excerpta ex Ovidii Carmini bus ; ‘ 3 6 
Eclogae ex Horatii Poematibus. (Jn the press. 

CERMAN. 
Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master in the High School, 
Edinburgh. 

First German Reading Book 2 0 
Second Reading Book 3 0 


FRENCH. 
Edited by Professor Du Que. 
Elementary Grammar. (Jn the press.) 


*,* Other Works in Preparaiion 





Published by W. and R, Cuampers, 339, High-street, 
Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London; 
N. CHAMBERS, 55, West Nile-street, Glasgow; J. 
M‘GLasHan, 50, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin ; and sold by 


all Booksellers. 





6 | 














To-morrow, WEDNESDAY, July 16, will be published, 


CURIOSITIES OF INDUSTRY 


AND 


THE APPLIED SCIENCES. 


The late Mr. D’Israeli, is his celebrated ‘‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,” employed the term ‘*Curiosities” to designate 
A MISCELLANY OF INTERESTING Facts. The ‘ CURIOSITIES 
OF INDUSTRY,” although discursive in its character, forms 
a SUPPLEMENT TO THE CycLopxp1A, having regard to the 
more precise industrial information which has preceded it. 
whether in connexion with Science, Art, Geographical 
Knowledge, or Social Economy. It treats of InpusTay, 
under its NoveLties and Rarrrres; its comparative Con. 
DITION IN ALL COUNTRIES; its PRocrEss AT Home, especially 
dnring the present century; its essential adaptation to 
CHEAPNESS OF PRopUCTION; and its extension under @ 
system of Universal Intercourse. In the realms of 
Science, of the Arts, of NaTuraL History, of MANuFAc- 
tuREs, of Commerce, of Soctau Economy, there are abundant 
new and curious materials that may be presented both to the 
desultory reader and the diligent student, in a form at once 
inviting and instructive. The present time is more favour- 
able to the formation of such a eollection than any former 
period. The great Book of Nature and of Art has been fully 
opened to our view—and even “those who run may read” 
its wondrous pages. 

The « CURIOSITIES OF INDUSTRY,” although of 
general interest as a distinct work, forms a 


Supplement to the National Cyclopedia, 


AND TO THE 
CYCLOPEDIA OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


To be published in Fortnightly Numbers, price 3d. each’ 
and in Monthly Parts, price 6d. each. 

Number I. to-morrow, Number II. and Part I. on Thurs- 
day, the 31st inst. 


London: CuaBLes Knicur, 90, Fleet-street, 





Second Edition, in fcap. Svo., price 4s. cloth, 


HE PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- 


SION; or, Essays on Subjects connected with the 
higher part of E dueation. 

“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable 
volume ; one of the most graceful and useful of books,”— 
Church and State Gazette. 

“A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on 
orthodox principles, and thus, under God's blessing, calcu- 
lated to be eminently useful.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

‘* Full of goodsense and good feeling.” —The Critic: London 
Literary Journal. 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience 
and intelligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme 
she discusses.” — Weekly News. 

‘* The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest 
of all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, 
based on religious faith.”—Christian Times. 

London: LonemaN, Brows, GREEN and LONGMANS. 





ONLY COMPLETE AND GENUINE EDITIONS. 


¥, 
WFUL DISCLOSURES of MARIA 
MONK, of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, Montreal, with an 
AprEnnrx, containing Sequel to the Narrative, and General 
View of the Subject. Also a SuprLEMENT, giving more Par- 
ticulars of the Nunnery and Grounds. Revised by the Rev. 
J.J.SLOCUM. Third Edition, Illustrated by a Plan and 
Elevation of the Nunnery, &c. In 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


ll. 

CONFIRMATION of MARIA MONK’S 

DISCLOSURES ; preceded by a Reply to the Priests’ Book. 

By the Rev. J, J. SLOCUM. To which is added FURTHER 

DISCLOSURES by MARIA MONK, and Her Visit to Nuns’ 

Island. Second Edition, with Portraits of Herself and Child. 
18mo. cloth, 3s.—The Two Vols. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


“This volume ought to be read by all Parents, whether 
Popish or Protestant.”—TZimes. 
J.S. Hopson, Publisher, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-Inn. 


NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 
Now ready, 
- OOR HENRY, from the German 
of Dr. BARTH, translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, 
Esq., wiih Engravings on Wood, and Illuminated Wrapper 
in Gold. 
Also, uniform with the above, New Editions of the following: 
2. BIBLE STORIES, by the Author of 
* Chick-seed Without Chick-weed,” &c., with Illustrations. 
3. FIRESIDE VERSES, by MARY 
HOWITT, with Eight Mlustrations printed in Oil Colours. 
4, PARLEY’S JUVENILE TALES for 
BOYS and GIRLS, Illustrated with Plates printed in Oil 
Colours. 
5. PARLEY’S WONDERS of SEA and 


SKY, with Illustrations on Wood. 


6. PARLEY’S WONDERS of EARTH, 
with Illustrations on Wood. 

7. CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK, by 
Mrs, JERRAM. First Series, Illustrated by S. WILLIAMS 
and GILBERT. 

8. CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK. 
Second Series, ditto, ditto. 

London: Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 

















Lonpon :—Printed ‘and - Published by Joan CrockrorD, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Tuesday, July 15, 1851. 











